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FOREWORD 


The establishment of the Rural Sociological 
Monographs represents another long step forward 
in the development of Rural Sociology in the 
United States. Closely following the founding of 
the quarterly journal Rural Sociology and being 
one of the first official undertakings of the Rural 
Sociological Society of America, the inauguration 
of this serics of monographs is another indication 
of rapid progress in rural sociological research, 
teaching, and extension. 

Through their precise, objective, timely, and 
factual studies the rural sociologists of America 
have done much to demonstrate the real worth of 
sociology in general and of rural sociology in 
particular. If studies of a synthetic nature have 
been lacking, this has been due largely to the fact 
that detailed analyses formed the only sound 
basis for laying the foundations, for convincing 
administrators—mostly trained in the physical 
and biological sciences—of the possibilities in the 
study of sociology of rural life. ‘Today after hun- 
dreds of painstaking studies of specific details 
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have been completed, the situation is altered con- 
siderably. There is now a crying need for more 
co-ordination of individual efforts, for more far- 
reaching probings of implications, for synthesis 
to supplement the analysis which has taken place. 
Several recent studies, such as Sanderson’s Rural 
Social and Economic Areas in Central New York, 
represent marked departures from the conven- 
tional Experiment Station Bulletin. It is doubtful 
if this traditional medium of publication is the 
most suitable outlet for synthetic and interpreta- 
tive studies of the kind rural sociologists are be- 
ginning to make, and must make. Rural Socio- 
logical Monographs not only should offer an 
outlet for such studies as are in the making, but 
the series should provide some of the stimulus 
necessary for bringing about work of the synthetic 
type, studies in which adequate interpretation of 
data and clear statements of their implications 
may accompany the presentation of actual find- 
ings. 

It is peculiarly fitting that Dr. C. J. Galpin’s 
My Drift into Rural Sociology should be the 
initial number of Rural Sociological Monographs. 
More than is true of any other single person, 
Dr. Galpin’s life history records the evolution 
of Rural Sociology in America. More than any- 
one else, he commands the respect and admira- 
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tion of all people interested in the sociology of 
rural life. More than any other individual, he 
stands for American Rural Sociology in the other 
countries of the world. 

Parts of My Drift into Rural Sociology have 
appeared periodically in Rural Sociology. To 
these Dr. Galpin has added his account of experi- 
ences in foreign lands. Dr. Galpin’s inclusion of 
the correspondence between him and Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett as an appendix was a very happy 
thought, and will do much to further understand- 
ing of the way in which the new discipline arose. 

May the American sociologists who are devot- 
ing their lives to the rural-life field strive to 
multiply scholarly treatises worthy to be placed 
side by side with My Drift into Rural Sociology! 


T. Lynn Smira 


I 


SCRAPS FROM MY LOG BOOK 


Y four grandparents, Galpin, Eastman, 
Look, Tower—not to consider stocks fur- 
ther back—were respectively French, Welsh, Eng- 
lish, English. Through the Look family, I had 
cousinhood with Marshall Field, the storekeeper; 
through the Eastmans, with George Eastman, 
the kodak maker; through the Towers, with 
Charlemagne Tower, the one-time U. S. Ambas- 
sador successively to Spain, to Russia, and to 
Germany. My acquaintance with these cousins 
came late in middle life, otherwise my pattern 
of desire might have been warped to millioning. 
As it was, however, a falling barometer swept 
me into a far different zone. 

I was born in the village of Hamilton, New 
York, the seat of Colgate University, while my 
father was finishing his last year in the Divinity 
School. 

My father, son of a Virginia farmer, my mother, 
daughter of a New York farmer, were destined to 
live their lives in rural parishes and to cast in their 
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lot with farm people. All my uncles and aunts, 
save one, were farmers. So our visiting of relatives 
led always to some farm. When four years old, 
I started my schooling in Van Buren County, 
Michigan. Twenty miles away in the same county, 
Liberty Hyde Bailey was going to school at the 
same time. A little farther east in Lapeer County, 
Kenyon L. Butterfield was getting ready for school. 

While a rural milieu was my native habitat, 
religious constraint was my daily companion—re- 
ligion interpreted in the home as active obligation 
to others, the egocentric and altruistic being ever 
in severe contrast. I was a very shy lad; always, 
therefore, I now think, a reflective observer rather 
than a dashing participator; and withal, inclined 
to be serious minded. At eight years old, I advised 
my father to buy a cow for the family, and not a 
leather carriage top at $40, as he was proposing 
to do. He bought the top! (My advice had to get 
used to having the door shut in its face.) 

From Michigan we moved back to New York, 
to an open-country parish, 12 miles south of Syra- 
cuse. There I finished my “grades” in a “little red 
school house,” walking two miles back and forth 
carrying a dinner pail. In June, 1877, my father 
went to Colgate University to attend the fifteenth 
anniversary of his college class. At this reunion, a 
wonderful thing happened for me. The class of 
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1862 voted to send me through Colgate Academy 
and Colgate University, paying my expenses—just 
because I was the “class boy,” the first child born 
toa member of the class. Father returned home in 
glee and reported that Charles was to go to col- 
lege, and in the fall father drove me (“horse and 
buggy days”) to Hamilton, where for four years 
I was my own boss, under no supervision, but 
holding tight the thought day and night that I 
must make good for the class of 1862. Graduat- 
ing as “valedictorian,” with special honors in the 
classics and mathematics, I entered Colgate Uni- 
versity at 17. 


Cot.EcE Days 


Colgate was rural in its setting among the hills 
and decidedly rural in its faculty and student 
make-up. A few lads from New York City and 
Brooklyn were just getting a toe-hold in college 
custom-making. I developed special interest in 
geology and astronomy. With hammer and chisel, 
I hiked many a mile along old stone fences and in 
the quarries. The theories of evolution began to 
impress me. I looked wonderingly at Saturn and 
its rings. Athletics claimed a good deal of my time. 
I was a “natural” in football and baseball. In fact, 
I was pitcher on the University team, and was 
one of the first there to develop the “curve.” Co- 
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operation among members of the team was a fad 
with me. Among the courses of study, I held no 
antipathies, nor did I develop any special apti- 
tudes. Science, letters, history, art, all made an ap- 
peal. From the religious life of the University I 
kept pretty much aloof, in decided contrast with 
the general trend. 1 did my part as a member of 
the D. K. E. fraternity, but after all, I fear, I was 
only a conventional frat man. Being the youngest 
of my class, I had the advantage and disadvantage 
of this complex. ‘Two long illnesses in my soph- 
omore and senior years lost me my scholarship 
rank, and reduced me to fourth place at gradua- 
tion, a fact which “burned me up” a good deal as I 
thought of my father’s classmates. At Commence- 
ment time, however, I won the Lewis award for 
the best oration. I have always hoped that the 
judges were not “influenced” by the applause of 
the class of 1862, present in force, who seemed to 
clap their hands into pin cushions after I got 
through speaking on “Loyalty to Selfhood.” There 
was no sociology, as such, in the curriculum then. 
I expected to take up law with some good lawyer, 
but, as a stepladder to the law, I decided to do 
teaching in order to gain some ready money. 
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Earty TEACHING PERIOD 


I accepted the first position to teach that came 
along, science and mathematics in Union Acad- 
emy, Belleville, New York. Three years in this 
rural secondary school passed quickly. At 23 I 
married Miss Zoe Wickwire at Hamilton, New 
York, who has made our home and cheered me 
up and on for so years now. Then followed 
three years as professor of history in Kalamazoo 
College, Michigan, where I learned to go back to 
the sources of historical opinion and dogmatic 
statement. By this time law had lost its lure. Edu- 
cation spread its charms before me, and at a salary 
of $1,500 a year and house, I returned to Union 
Academy as Headmaster, a position I held for the 
next 10 years. 

The Academy was situated in a small hamlet, 
just a spot of trade in among the farms of a great 
dairy country. The students were virtually all sons 
and daughters of farmers, whose grandparents had 
60 years before founded this school in a newly set- 
tled county, modeled after the New England type. 
I have never run across a school in the United 
States more like a Scandinavian folk school than 
this Academy. During this 16-year period of teach- 
ing, by force of necessity I lost much of my timid- 
ity in the presence of people, but fortunately re- 
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tained a habit of close observation of what was 
taking place around me, and a spirit of inquiry as 
to what lay behind public events and public opin- 
ion. ‘The school I administered was the real nerve 
center of the farm community, and the people 
themselves, rooted in education by choice, were 
uniquely socialized; and quite unconsciously I fell 
into step. I was obliged to think and act on mat- 
ters of community policy touching community be- 
havior. It was here that I first learned about the 
potential scientific character of agriculture, and 
the importance to farmers and farming of a scien- 
tific point of view. So convinced was I of this truth 
that I took steps to establish in the Academy in the 
year 1901 a department of agriculture, the first in 
the United States in a school of the high school 
grade, so far as I have been able to learn. I felt as 
schoolman and Headmaster a social and economic 
urge to have the principles of farming taught to 
the boys and girls who were sure to go back to the 
land. This instruction would be a means of reduc- 
ing discrimination against them in after life. The 
agricultural background of a scientific character 
for rural sociology was sketched into my own life 
pattern while I lived in this unique community. 
The farming I had seen in childhood was tradi- 
tional. Here I saw understanding at work in soils 
and with plants and animals, just as I had seen 
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chemical reactions in the University laboratory, 
and I became an enthusiast for agriculture as a 
scientific occupation. 


GrapuaTE Days aT HARVARD 


When 30 years old, I gained leave of absence 
from the Academy and took one year of graduate 
study at Harvard under William James, Hugo 
Miinsterberg, Josiah Royce, and George Palmer in 
the department of philosophy. I wanted to take 
Santayana’s esthetics but the scheduled time con- 
flicted. My principal thesis was with James—a 
critical analysis of Haeckel’s Creation, which gave 
me a journey through the available literature of 
the day on evolution in English, French, and Ger- 
man. I became deeply interested in the relation of 
biology to psychology, and was very much im- 
pressed by Miinsterberg’s interpretation of sci- 
ence, both physical and psychic, as having decided 
limits at the borderland between facts and values. 
Royce (supported by Baldwin) gave mean insight 
into the social character and implications of the 
process of thinking. My religious traditionalism 
was strongly reinforced on the intellectual side by 
Royce, Miinsterberg, and Palmer. Palmer’s ethical 
theory was highly charged with sociological con- 
tent. I chose my subjects of study and my teachers 
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with a purely cultural motive, as having collateral 
value to an educator. 


First Tre ABROAD 


In the summer of 1896, when I was 32, I made 
a walking trip through England, Scotland, Wales, 
and France with two of my rural students in the 
Academy. We got out of the European cities as 
soon as possible, to saunter through the mellow 
countrysides and little villages. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge captivated us. The differences between 
English, Scotch, Welsh, and French people at- 
tracted us, and made us constantly exclaim. (It 
took later visits to Europe to rid me of the differ- 
ential eye, and give me power and desire to remark 
the similarities.) A new sense of the reality of race 
characteristics became a permanent possession, 
as we realized that an experience is needed as an 
interpreter of the library. 


At CLARK UNIVERSITY 


In the summer of 1898, hoping to bolster up my 
knowledge of childhood and youth, and wishing a 
new aid to the educational process I was engaged 
in, I took courses at Clark University in psychology 
and anthropology, but especially in the study of 
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the child and the adolescent with G. Stanley Hall, 
then in his prime. These courses helped me to 
bring the rays of my experience and previous un- 
derstanding of human life into focus upon actual 
people groping their way somewhat blindly in 
society. 


A Periop oF UNREST 


Immediately after attending Clark University, 
some physical disturbance happened to me. Was 
it a lack of calcium in the blood, as the doctors 
said; was it too much mental activity, as others 
ventured; was it an inheritance of some fragile 
bodily function; what was it? I have never been 
able to satisfy myself with an answer. But the fact 
was that insomnia got hold of me and sat on my 
shoulders like the Old Man of the Sea. I could not 
sleep. This lack of rest almost laid me on the shelf 
for six years. I struggled with my work in the 
Academy, but finally had to give up in 1901, and 
I went in quest of sleep as determinedly as if it 
were a search for the Holy Grail. In this time of 
unrest my wife was a quiet force of spiritual 
strength. Her faith held me up and kept hope alive 
in me. 

During this period, I bought 40 acres of cut- 
over, pine-stump land in the sand wastes (Skims, I 
have called it) of Michigan. I lived in the open, 
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farming with very primitive tools (but with some 
attempt at scientific process) among a submar- 
ginal folk who, in spite of my great distress, en- 
gaged my serious observation. All the while, 
knocking about as I did to keep from drifting into 
the Sargasso Sea of lost and abandoned souls, I 
sloughed off my academic cultism, and became 
just a hale fellow with all sorts of persons, all 
spheres of life, all methods of making a living. I 
did cling, I remember, to one fetish of former days. 
I would wear a white collar, even though it were a 
tubber one. And so it was that among my fellow 
farmers of the sands, I was called the “Collar 
Man.” Many of my preconceived ideas of stand- 
ardizing everybody by a single test of intelligence 
or education went by the board without a trace. 
I began to take people at par as I found them. 
When sleep came again, and I put on the harness 
of occupation, I shunned teaching, to keep the 
leather off the old galls. 


_, In tHE Mrx Bustness 


A brother of mine, a chemist in New York City, 
was financially interested with Bowne, the cod 
liver oil emulsion man, and Huyler, the candy man, 
in a new process milk concern in Delavan, Wal- 
worth County, Wisconsin, for the primary pur- 
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pose of making milk powder for Huylet’s candy, 
and cold process condensed milk for Bowne’s ice 
cream. My brother persuaded me to undertake 
supervision of the building of the milk plant under 
blue print direction from New York. I hired men; 
I made contracts. I received $6,000 a month from 
New York and disbursed it on a payroll and for 
materials. I rode the country over talking farmers 
into the fashion new to them of bringing us their 
whole milk. So I spent a transition year, putting 
up and equipping a milk products factory, and set- 
ting the machinery in motion. I found in Chicago 
a man to take daily our surplus by-products of 
cream, butter, and milk. After storing up for 
higher price 10,000 pounds of butter, I perceived 
that a milk products technician was required 
rather than a retired schoolmaster. So I took one 
more leap in the dark, and landed at Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSITY CuyurcH Work 


Another brother of mine was at that time, 1905, 
pastor of a local church in Madison. He suggested 
that as a step back to teaching again, I undertake a 
tole at that time quite new at a state university. I 
should, as an expression of religion and the church, 
seek to befriend students at the University of 
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Wisconsin through personal acquaintance, often 
highly confidential in character. Acting on the 
wisdom of an old guide of mine in the Adiron- 
dacks, who used to say, ““The time to shoot a deer 
is when you see it, don’t wait to see it better,” I 
agreed to try the job. So I was for seven years what 
came to be called a “university pastor.” From this 
religious job, I suppose, I have for 30 years been 
dubbed “Reverend,” in spite of my denials and 
embarrassed attempts to live down an appellation 
I could not possibly live up to. ‘The job was so new 
I had to create the procedure. Quite naturally I 
drifted into being especially helpful to the path- 
ologic personalities and to those suddenly con- 
fronted by crises. I found myself mixing horse 
sense with what has come to be known as psy- 
chiatry. 

Some day I hope to tell out loud a few remark- 
able stories of rehabilitation of university students, 
such as the case of the freshman from California 
who thought college was a night-club; of the young 
gold miner from the Black Hills, whom I set shov- 
eling coal in a coal yard for cash to pay board and 
room, but who decided in the spring that he pre- 
ferred a “W”’ toa Ph.D. and asked me to get him 
a place to work in the early hours of the morning 
so that he could row afternoons on Lake Mendota 
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with the University crew; or that of the sophomore 
girl, who put up to me the question whether to 
stay on in school or go home to Racine and take 
her grandfather of go to Florida, to prevent him 
from carrying out a threat to disinherit her father, 
or the most unusual case of the graduate student, 
whose father had become bankrupt in a Utica, 
New York, store, who couldn’t sleep until he 
should have paid back the several thousand dollars 
to his father’s 50 creditors, from a small inherit- 
ance left by his mother, and for whom I corre- 
sponded personally during six months and settled 
the whole debt for $712; etc., etc. 

I came to know the country church which was 
familiar to me as a fact, now as a rural social prob- 
lem; for many of these boys and girls had left the 
little church back home, and had come to the 
University without any substitute for home reli- 
gious nurture. 

It was while I was in this job, that I met and 
became acquainted with Dr. H. C. Taylor, agri- 
cultural economist for the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He was just publishing his text on agricultural 
economics. We played handball together in the 
University gym. We went on long hikes, hunted 
over many miles of woodland and marsh together. 
Naturally we talked much about farming and 
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rural life. Taylor was greatly interested in my 
“Skims” life, neighbors, and farming. I was keen 
on the new science of farm economics. 


ACQUAINTANCE wiTH H. C. TayLor 


Dr. Taylor’s conversations about agriculture 
and country life brought into my thinking an or- 
ganic set of problems, quite new to me, which 
lighted up and set in order the prevailing manifold- 
ness of farm life which I knew—a routine of tasks 
which, while it had brought to me much delight, 
had always been saturated with mysterious trou- 
bles. Thereupon all my previous experience with 
farm life, with farm people, with villages, towns 
and cities was repolarized. Meaning and value 
came into my rather motley impressions and ideas 
of farming; and Dr. Taylor on his part, seemed in- 
terested at the recital of my experiences and naive 
observations. This friendly exchange of thoughts 
on rural life and work with a pioneer instructor in 
the economics of farming proved to be a turning 
point in my drifting career. 


II 


BEGINNINGS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


RESIDENT Theodore Roosevelt’s Country 
Life Commission had for several months 
been stirring the press with its hearings in state 
after state. One of these was held at the University 
of Wisconsin. Soon the Commission’s Report was 
presented to the President, and he in turn sent it 
to the Congress, which gave the report some pub- 
licity through a printed Senate Document. A little 
later the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, very 
much impressed by the Commission’s gospel of 
a new country life, had the Report printed in book 
form, and the findings of Roosevelt’s Country 
Life Commission became public property, far and 
wide, giving rise to a spontaneous movement for 
a new type of civilization among farm and village 
people. 
Dr. H. C. Taylor shared in this new hope for 
tural life, and his conversations with me began to 
take on a decidedly practical turn. He constantly 
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referred to the fact that little was known in a sys- 
tematic way about the play of social forces in farm 
life, and virtually nothing as to the metes and 
bounds of rural communities. I too was aroused 
from a passive contemplation of the significance of 
farm life, and I sent my memory flying on a mis- 
sion to the scene of my teaching experience in New 
York State; to look at and carefully note the move- 
ments of farm families, and bring back perchance 
a green leaf of social rationality, order, meaning. 
The term “social forces” sang itself over and over 
in my ears. “Social forces,” “social forces!” 
“Where and what are social forces at work among 
these New York farmers?” And I replied thus: 
“The Academy is a great social force; the local 
Chautauqua is a social force; the co-operative milk 
association; the two churches; the Grange; the 
Masonic Order; the Eastern Star; the Birthday 
Club, etc.” I had hit upon the formal organiza- 
tions, plenty of them, in fact something like 30 
distinct groups, having membership, offices, fees, 
regulations, purposes. So my remembrance came 
back, bringing a green twig of rural social order. 
Whereupon (this was in the summer of 1910, 
while I was still a “university pastor”) I laid down 
a simple plan of relating the membership of all 
the farm organizations centering in the little vil- 
lage of Belleville, New York (village population 
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600) , with the farm homes and village homes ly- 
ing about and in the village. I wanted to see which 
homes, when plotted on a road map, contained 
the largest number of memberships in the organ- 
izations; which, the least; which, none. Then I 
hoped that some new kind of social meaning 
would be disclosed. This should be a study with 
which I would surprise Dr. Taylor. 

I secured the services of the local librarian in 
the Belleville village, and she collected the re- 
quired data, taking about three months to do it. 
How eagerly I awaited word that the thing was 
complete. How vastly interested I was in putting 
the results into map form—just to see the proof of 
the pudding. Then I looked and looked, com- 
pared, and thought. “Homes socialized.” “Con- 
tacts with social forces.” “Tenant homes, poorly 
socialized.” “Owners’ homes on main roads, with 
more contacts than owners’ homes on back roads.” 
And so it went. I shall, I am sure, be pardoned 
now for the excited delight I experienced in creat- 
ing something to show to my friend Taylor. It was 
a far different thing from broaching an opinion, 
or reciting the position of a writer in a book, ex- 
tremely simple though it all now seems. But this 
map did a thing to me which came well nigh to 
making me burn my books and stop going to 
libraries. 
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Dr. Taylor gave me an evening to explain my 
study—its plan, my “hunches,” the actual field 
work, my map. He finally said, “Galpin, this is a 
piece of rural social research. Show it to Ross, and 
see what he says.” Accordingly, one day I made 
bold to show it to Professor E. A. Ross, who at 
that time was creating the department of sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Ross was very 
patient with my naive explanation of the social 
fabric in this New York community; but I gained 
the impression that my opus did not stir any emo- 
tion in him. “After all,” I said to myself, “it is just 
a big piece of white cardboard, showing a road 
map of a stretch of farm land, with little squares 
for homes, and a row of colored stickers attached 
to each square.” And I felt rather small indeed 
alongside of Ross’s physical and mental six feet 
four. But Dr. Taylor thought well enough of the 
little white cardboard to give mea place to explain 
my work in a paper before the First Wisconsin 
Country Life Conference, in January, 1911, of 
which Mr. J. Clyde Marquis was the secretary. 
This paper was printed in full in the report of the 
conference. 


INsTRUCTOR AT UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Unbeknown to me, Dr. Taylor, in the winter of 
1911, began to look about for a young instructor 
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to take a place in his department of agricultural 
economics in the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture (University of Wisconsin) to teach courses 
in rural social problems and the human life factor 
in agriculture. After much casting about, and not 
being able to put his hand upon a young graduate 
student ready for such a position, Dr. Taylor cor- 
nered me one day and said, “I want you to take 
this position and try it out with me. Give me half 
of your time. Keep half-time for your present job, 
and try ita year.” 

Misgivings flitted through my mind as I con- 
sidered this friendly offer. I was, for instance, 47 
years old, nine years older than Taylor. There was 
no text to teach (Gillette’s Constructive Rural 
Sociology was not yet printed) . I was fearful that 
Old Man Insomnia might get me, if I undertook 
a quite formal responsibility to teach again. ‘The 
salary, $600 for a half year, was not alluring. How- 
ever, the friendly, hopeful insistence of ‘Taylor 
won me to a job in which I had an even chance to 
play the man, or indeed, to play the fool. It was, I 
thought, a sporting thing to try; moreover, I had 
a sporting chance, and I had always taken the of- 
fensive in sports with its risks. So I became an in- 
structor, attempting by teaching to explain what 
was going on in rural life. 

But at this point, in the summer before my start, 
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I ran into my first snag. I found not only that there 
was no textbook, but there was little in the library 
bearing immediately upon my problem. These few 
books, however, I must read. I quickly formed a 
plan of procedure. I would hire three University 
seniors to read these available books, come to my 
home, and spend an evening a week giving me a 
complete digest. In this way, I sifted all the ready- 
made books within reach, finding however only 
background materials of daily-life experience, 
opinion, and much bias. Thereupon, I decided to 
make the Report of Theodore Roosevelt’s Country 
Life Commission the basis and outline of my lec- 
ture course in the second semester of 1911, sup- 
plemented by the more or less full reports of cer- 
tain notable conferences on agriculture and rural 
life: 1905, Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy 
called a conference; 1908, Roosevelt’s conference 
of governors; 1902, University of Michigan; 1904, 
Rhode Island Agricultural College; 1907, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; 1907, First New 
England Conference, Boston; 1908, Second New 
England Conference; 1909, University of Vir- 
ginia; 1910, Michigan Agricultural College; 1910, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Tryinc A New York Fiy in WIscoNsIN WATERS 


In August, 1911, before I began my formal con- 
nection with the University, I rather hastily de- 
cided to go to Delavan, Walworth County, Wis- 
consin, where I had spent several months in 1904, 
visiting farmers, ballyhooing for their whole milk 
to come to our Cold Process Milk Factory. I was 
well known in town and country. I would make, 
I rashly fancied, an analysis of the relation of all 
farmers of the county to the various trade centers 
of the county, somewhat after the manner of my 
first study in the Belleville, New York, trade basin. 
This was a plan of desperation and some fear. I 
went to Delavan without a note or a new idea. In 
my room at the Delavan House, I spent the hours 
of two days thinking. Delavan was a fine trading 
town for farmers. The social significance of goods, 
services, and trade began to trickle in on me for 
the first time. I would make trade and services cen- 
tral. So the schedule grew up little by little from 
the New York schedule. At the end of the second 
day, I had my schedule in hand. The next day I 
had it printed in quantities—3,000 schedules. 
With a map of the county in hand, showing each 
farmhouse by a dot, I set out to do the Delavan 
area myself. I did it in a week. Then I went back 
to the University and wondered how I was to get 
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the whole county canvassed in like manner; and 
in my spare moments before the opening of the 
University, I mulled this matter over a good deal. 
I must have a feasible plan to present to Taylor 
and Dean Russell. 


Livixc Turoucu THe First YEAR 


Fortunately for my morale, Dr. H. C. Taylor 
and Dean H. L. Russell suggested that during the 
first semester of 1911, I should go up and down 
Wisconsin and get a first-hand acquaintance with 
Wisconsin farm people, their institutions, and 
general way of life. So I spent the fall and early 
winter of 1911 looking over the broad field of Wis- 
consin rural life, seeing what came to hand, and 
searching especially for places to begin disentan- 
gling rural social forces and rural social problems, 
all the time, in the back of my mind, trying to make 
the Walworth County plan hold water. I saw 
enough to convince me that rural society is a real- 
ity; that it was a virgin vein for research; and that 
both in and for itself and for urban society, a body 
of knowledge about rural life was worth while. 

During that spring semester, in moments of 
vacuous classroom “lecturing” on my part, I sum- 
moned to my aid the sights I had seen with my 
own eyes in rural Wisconsin. My spine stiffened, 
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and I liquidated vacuity with up-to-the-minute 
local facts. The day was saved. Again and again, I 
resorted to my own recent contacts with Wiscon- 
sin farmers, until I found myself elucidating rural 
situations which fell for example into the then cur- 
rent phrase of “Social Centers.” So “rural social 
centers” naturally came into discussion and the 
way was paved thereby for a bulletin treatise on 
“Rural Social Centers in Wisconsin.” At the 
year’s end, Dr. Taylor and Dean Russell were will- 
ing to take me on as a full-time instructor for an- 
other year. I had lived through one danger zone 
of infancy, and had arrived at the decision that 
rural social research alone would save the teaching 
of rural life social problems. 


My First Researcy BULLETIN 


During the first year, my plan to make a rural 
social analysis of Walworth County crystallized, 
and I dared to present it to Taylor. I would, as I 
presented it, go to Walworth County and per- 
suade responsible persons whom I knew, each to 
take the census with my schedule for his or her 
community without charge save for actual ex- 
penses. Each one would need a spot farmhouse 
map covering his community, and a little more. 
We would have a student draftsman make a base 
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map of the county, and from prints of this furnish 
my canvassers with copies. When the census 
should be finished, I would have 3,000 filled sched- 
ules which I would plot on county maps, letting 
the lines fall where they would, and then we should 
for the first time know what these towns meant to 
these farmers and what these farmers meant to 
these towns. 

I sold the plan to Taylor, and he sold it to the 
Dean. And I went to work. The student who 
drafted the base map in toto at odd moments was 
W. A. Schoenfeld, now Dean of the Oregon Col- 
lege of Agriculture. (His name should have gone 
onto that map!) I got my workers in Walworth 
County without difficulty, because I knew whom 
to pick. It took two years to complete the field 
work. The total cost was about $400, for expenses. 

Then came the great days of discovering the 
meaning of these 30,000 separate facts, in terms 
of social relations fitted together into pictures and 
patterns which would show some of the under- 
currents of rural life. It took another year to think 
this study through, get the maps ready for publi- 
cation, and write the text. I was naturally very 
much pleased to have the manuscript accepted for 
publication in the Research Series of the Experi- 
ment Station of the University. To Andrew W. 
Hopkins, College Editor, is due credit for the 
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rather clever black and whites of the maps in the 
text. 

I took a copy of the manuscript before printing 
to Professor E. A. Ross for “a glance” and a pref- 
ace, if he would do it. And he did it, in his charac- 
teristic generous fashion. It was highly compli- 
mentary. He pronounced it “a good example of 
induction, and as much a discovery as sighting a 
planet.” Well, this preface from the pen of Ross 
went to the Dean, but not to the printer; because, 
well, just because—well, “What has Ross got to do 
with anything in the College of Agriculture?” And 
the preface never came back to me else I would 
quote it now in full, for though it might make my 
face red with its praise, it would show plainly that 
Ross was a friend of Rural Sociology over 20 years 
ago. Some months after the study was printed un- 
der the caption of The Anatomy of an Agricultural 
Community, I was riding from Chicago in the 
train with Ross back to the University. In the 
course of our conversation, Ross remarked, ““Gal- 
pin, it would not surprise me if that Walworth 
County study turns out to be the thing you will be 
remembered by.” He certainly came near to a 
bull’s eye on that shot; and yet the whole piece 
of research—inception, technique, interpretation— 
seemed so fairly simple to me that I thought at 
the time, “Preposterous! A mere Rossism! I am 
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now ready to do something difficult and impor- 
tant.” But somehow those “difficult, important” 


things I have done are remembered only by my- 
self. 


Pouirics 1n SCHOLARSHIP 


I have just mentioned a bulletin on rural social 
centers. It was printed—by accident. A purely 
descriptive, piece-meal treatise, prefaced by some 
matter-of-fact statements. I had written it up on 
the side as a bit of extension output with a practical 
value in Wisconsin, providing of course it would 
prove acceptable to the Dean. I took the manu- 
script to Reber, dean of Extension in the Uni- 
versity, asked him to look it over, seeing that he 
was plugging for “social centers.” In a day or 
two he sent for me. “Let me print it,” he said. I 
wonder now that I did not hand it over; but a 
breeze of caution blew over me, and I replied, “I 
will consider it.” Then highly fortified, as I dumbly 
thought, I went rashly to my Dean, and told him 
what Dean Reber had offered. How near I came to 
losing my head, I never knew. But when the Dean 
got through with me, I had learned a thing or two 
in the politics of scholarship. So I was amazed the 
next day to hear that my manuscript would soon 
go to the printer, as written. I thought, “Well, 
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even a blind hog stumbles into luck and finds an 
acorn once in a while.” 

Stumbles. “Stumbles” is right. And how many 
times after that I stumbled and found something. 
For example, there was that country church bul- 
letin. I had happened—another accident—to read 
the life of John Frederick Oberlin. The agricul- 
tural part of this clergyman’s 60-year career in one 
parish smote me in the face till it smarted. I slept 
over it. I took the book and made a digest of 10,000 
words. I wrote the author and asked him to let me 
use it, print it, circulate it. I haggled. He haggled. 
I begged. I even stood like a dog on my hind legs 
for it. After eight months of this maneuvering I 
got permission. ‘Then I bravely, dumbly went to 
the Dean again and asked him to print my digest 
of John Frederick Oberlin’s life in bulletin form 
for especial circulation among the rural clergy of 
Wisconsin, many of whom like Oberlin were Lu- 
theran in faith. 

The Dean looked the first page over, and re- 
marked, “This is history. We can’t print history.” 
I had to learn the limits to the freedom of the col- 
lege press. Sad at heart, for I had humiliated my- 
self to get the permission to print and then 
couldn’t print, back to Taylor I went, and told him 
my doleful tale. Taylor countered with a question: 
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“Are there any country churches in Wisconsin?” 
“Plenty,” I replied. “Select a dozen of the best,” 
said Taylor. “Get their photographs, social meth- 
ods, any special features, string them together with 
a preface on the church as an agent of social con- 
trol and at the end, in small print, add your digest 
of Oberlin’s life; then play the manuscript again 
to the Dean, under the title, “The Country 
Church, A Social and Economic Force.’”” With 
a quick step and a lighter heart, I fared forth, got 
the stories, wrote the preface, padded the story 
with pictures, stuck on the addenda, and marched 
to the Dean, saying, “Here is a manuscript for a 
bulletin, Dean.” The Dean read the title. “That 
sounds good,” he said, without looking up, mean- 
while turning the pages, looking at the photos. 
“Wisconsin churches, I see.” “Protestant and 
Catholic. Good. Let’s get this right through the 
Governor [the Governor had to approve all such 
bulletins] and into the press at once.” Ten thou- 
sand copies went flying free to the clergy, and by 
special permission I was allowed to sell at cost as 
many copies as I could. I sold 30,000 copies more. 
And this in a nutshell is the inside story of how in 
poverty I scattered Oberlin’s poverty-stricken life 
of rural wonder-working far and wide. It is a 
source of high gratification to me that Dr. Mal- 
colm Dana of the Yale Divinity School has re- 
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cently reprinted my snapshots of Oberlin in a 
country parish, for another circulation to country 
ministers. 


My SrTupDENTS 


After the first full-time year at the University, 
my courses settled into a series of practical lectures 
to “short course” men each winter, an elementary 
course in rural life, a graduate seminar, the guid- 
ance of individual graduates in research toward a 
doctorate, and a repetition of two courses in the 
Summer Session. My research went on through 
half-time assistants, who carried out my plans, 
spending a very small budget for travel and living. 
The most I can say for my teaching during the 
eight years at the University—and I knew it well 
at the time—is that I brought to my classroom all 
that I had dug up in the State—and virtually noth- 
ing more. It seemed to me foolish then (it does 
so now) to have labeled my courses Rural Sociol- 
ogy. They were only beginnings. They remained 
sketchy courses in the Rural Life of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Taylor pushed his economics students over 
into one or more courses of mine. This gave me a 
chance to graft little, only a little, mind you, rural 
social humanism upon some fine rural economic 
stock. One of the conventional pleasures of a 
teacher, rating the careers of his students as, in 
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some sense, his own personal property, never got 
hold of me. My pleasure, rather, has been in seeing 
my former students in posts of opportunity to do 
something for rural life. It has seemed that my 
acquaintance with them has been the main posses- 
sion for me, and knowing them as I do, Iam happy 
to see their powers at work. So it is that my 
thoughts frequent the posts where my old Wiscon- 
sin students are or have been working, and their 
products and successes please me: the Colleges 
of Agriculture of Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
Colorado, Texas, Nebraska, Vancouver (Can- 
ada), Minnesota, Virginia, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Massachusetts; Universities 
—Harvard, Tulane, Columbia, Maryland, Oxford 
(England), Wales (Great Britain), Imperial 
(Kyoto, Japan); colleges, high schools, normal 
schools, institutes; State and Federal bureaus. I 
have hoped that the economists among them may 
have been better economists for having been com- 
pelled to think about farm people in other connec- 
tions than that of wealth. 


My Extension Work IN WISCONSIN 


An annual country life conference during Farm- 
er’s Week, which I projected and carried through 
to a printed report, gave me a chance to bring to 
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public attention farm men and women, rural 
teachers, rural ministers who have helped socialize 
their Wisconsin communities. I also brought in 
from neighboring states speakers from certain 
communities which had shown exceptional initia- 
tive in some respect, such as a consolidation of 
little schools, a co-operative laundry, a practical 
merchant-farmer policy. ‘Then later with stereop- 
ticon, lantern slides, and a gas tank for places with- 
out electricity, I earnestly plugged for the better 
things in rural life. My theory was simple: show 
farm people what other people have done, and 
constantly praise farm people for what they are 
doing. Imitation would do the rest. I went any- 
where. No place was too remote, too small. I bally- 
hooed like any circus barker for consolidated 
schools, social centers, farmers’ clubs, farm and 
town co-operative effort, county fairs, play days for 
country schools, school district self-surveys, church 
interest in social improvement, county country- 
life conferences. This first-hand contact with the 
rural population of Wisconsin kept me close to 
the plane of rural thinking and was doubtless re- 
sponsible for restricting my own thoughts to 
rather concrete situations. In fact, it was only by 
an effort that I could, in quiet, take an impersonal 
view of all these problems, and begin to link them 
in some systematic order, abstracted from the 
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emotional elements involved. Probably I overdid 
the rural contact part in my theory. I should have 
possibly paid more tribute to abstraction. Dr. 
Taylor bought a farm, lived on it, and moved about 
with his neighbors in order to get first-hand con- 
tact with the economics of farming. I was im- 
pressed with his example; but I came to see that 
there are limits to the value of first-hand contact: 
fatigue, incapacity to abstract, struggle with doubt 
about the value of anything but living out life, 
doubt of cogitation itself, no long periods of get- 
ting up to the point of imaginative ignition. 


Gettinc Out Aa Boox 


Upon request, I had written from time to time 
an article for some farm paper, principally the 
Country Gentleman. The things in the rural life 
of Wisconsin that struck me as good and worth 
imitation made good “yarns” and I was glad to 
spread the news. To write a book, however, had 
never entered my head. I knew that my experience 
had not yet ripened that far; but the ingratiating 
secretary of the Century Company Publishing 
House came browsing around the University, 
button-holed Dean Russell, and before I had 
realized the result, had got my name to a contract 
to write a book on RURAL LIFE, which would 
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be shot like a shotgun at the mass of rurally inter- 
ested readers. We were in the War. I was a member 
of the Home Guards. Everything was aflutter. Ad- 
venture ran high. I could even write a book. I sat 
down each day until 1,000 words were in a first 
draft. I kept faithfully this stint. ‘The manuscript 
was finished before the war was. I had done what 
I could in much sincerity. All that I hoped as a 
result was the incitement of many plain people like 
myself to examine the current rural life about 
them for themselves, and do their bit toward mak- 
ing better things for country living. Really this 
book was but a collection of my trinkets—things I 
had found, or made and prized. Gillette had al- 
ready put outa rural sociology. Vogt had issued his 
Introduction. My little book, however, was only a 
nudge, an urge to dig. It did show how far I had 
made my Drift into Rural Sociology by the year 
1918. 

I no longer felt alone in the field of teaching 
rural social problems. Sanderson was at Cornell, 
Vogt at Ohio, Hall at Purdue, Hieronymous at 
Illinois, Campbell at the Y. M. C. A. College, 
Massachusetts, Morgan at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Von Tungeln at Iowa State College, 
Warren H. Wilson was instructor at large, Butter- 
field and Bailey were still talking and writing about 
federating rural social forces and about the ideal- 
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ism of the earth and agriculture. Some of these 
men had passed through the skilled hands of Park 
and Small of Chicago, Giddings of Columbia, 
Carver of Harvard, Ross of Wisconsin. We used 
to meet oncea year with the American Sociological 
Society. Soon we became class-conscious, and the 
Rural Section emerged with a small bang, bang, 
and Research was the one topic on our minds, 
which began in a few years to draw the elder sociol- 
ogists into our meetings; Gillin over there; Ell- 
wood here; Small looking in at the door; Ross 
plumping right down in front; Bernard standing 
in the rear. 


LEAVING WISCONSIN 


In the spring of 1919, Dr. H. C. Taylor con- 
sented to become Chief of the Office of Farm 
Management in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. He persuaded 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston to call a confer- 
ence of the outstanding men interested in rural 
life at Washington, to outline the field of a pro- 
posed division in the Office of Farm Management 
to undertake the study of rural life problems. Dr. 
Carver of Harvard was Chairman. The conference 
recommended such a division, outlined its activ- 
ities, named it Farm Life Studies. ‘The recom- 
mendation was accepted by Secretary Houston, 
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and Dr. Taylor invited me to head up this division 
of research. My salary at Wisconsin had in eight 
years advanced to $2,250. The Washington offer 
was $4,500. The one big inducement to go was 
Taylor. He was going. I would still be with him. 
The arguments against my leaving Wisconsin, put 
up by Dean Russell and President Birge, were all 
absolutely valid. But I was harnessed up emotion- 
ally with Taylor, and sink or swim, I would stay 
with Taylor. So after 14 wonderful years at the 
University of Wisconsin, I left, and drifted to 
Washington. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


ND so it came to pass that in the latter days 
of President Woodrow Wilson’s administra- 
tion (to be exact in May, 1919) I followed my 
friend, Dr. H. C. Taylor, to Washington, to de- 
velop in the U.S. Department of Agriculture a unit 
of research into the sociological phases of the farm- 
er’s life. My Division was to be known, for a while, 
as Farm Life Studies. Taylor was to be Chief of the 
Office of Farm Management, an economic re- 
search arm of the Department of Agriculture. I 
have always thought it rather fortunate than other- 
wise, as some hold, that rural sociological research 
in the Federal Government grew up under the egis 
of agricultural economics—not simply because the 
leading agricultural economist of the time was the 
master spirit in charge, but for the sobering effect 
of a close companionship with the realistic profit 
and loss aspects of farm life. 
I was personally favored, moreover, in buying a 
place to live of generous proportions within a mile 
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of my grandfather Galpin’s old Virginia farm, 
where my father spent his early days, on which my 
grandfather built a house with his own hands—still 
standing, though decrepit in its old age. You see, 
I had in a sense come home, where the bedtime 
stories of my father took on life again as I beheld 
the Leesburg Pike, Fairfax Court House, Bull Run, 
and Mt. Vernon. 


Orcanizinc My DvyIsion 


The Office of Farm Management was housed in 
a mediocre brick structure at the corner of what 
is now Independence Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, Southwest, where today stands that monu- 
mental colossus of agriculture, the new South 
Building. My Division being new had to take 
what office room was unoccupied, and that turned 
out to be in the basement (or cellar) precisely at 
the corner. In the presence of dirt and din from 
the streets and the perpetual dampness of the 
below-ground air space, for months I had to fight 
off the too vivid image of my spacious old rooms 
of quiet high up in the main building of the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, which towered 
above the spread-out waters of Lake Mendota. To 
the elevator boy, in a day or two, I remarked, “This 
office is on the first floor. See? Renumber your 
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floors, and never, never call this floor the base- 
ment or cellar again.” Thus began our struggle up- 
ward. 

By some rearrangement of units in the old Bu- 
reau of Markets, and the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, I inherited, as the scientific foundation of 
my staff, W. C. Nason, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Miss Mildred Niles as my sec- 
retary and head clerk (for 15 years capable, loyal, 
cheerful) ; Miss Elma Griffith, typist; Miss Isabel 
Eaton, clerk. I summoned from the University of 
Wisconsin, in the first few months, Miss Emily 
Hoag, Miss Veda Larson, Mr. Walter Baum- 
gartel, all former students of mine. With these 
helpers and with a budget of $15,000 for the first 
year, I began to plan drillings here and there into 
the unknown elements of our Nation’s rural life. 
I needed tools—the customary tools of research— 
at least the basic statistics of farm life. A year pre- 
viously I had pleaded in my first book, Rural Life, 
for a census of the farm population in the coming 
United States Census of 1920. Now I began anew, 
on the very threshold of the Census, a plea for a 
real count of our farm people. Fortunately this de- 
sire of my heart got in under the wire, and in 1920 
was taken the first Census of the United States 
farm population. But this great statistical tool 
would not be ready to use for one or two years. 
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Tabulation time is a period of waiting. We anx- 
iously waited. 

Meanwhile we could not be idle. So I set Miss 
Eaton to getting up a directory of State and Fed- 
eral rural organizations; Nason was started on his 
first study of rural community buildings in the 
United States; Miss Hoag began to plan her in- 
vestigation into the migration from the farms of a 
single rural community; while I myself made my 
first tour of the state colleges of agriculture in the 
Northwest and down the West Coast. 


My First Orrictat, Tour 


This trip clarified my ideas of State and Federal 
rural-life research. Each college of agriculture 
should have a man and finally a staff whose busi- 
ness was to come to know more and more perfectly 
the farm life of his state; know this as the farmer 
knows his own community; know it as the econ- 
omist knows it; know it as the urbanite knows it; 
then to cap this body of information, to know 
farm life at its roots in its more or less hidden 
ramifications and interlacings. These key rural-life 
men in the states should be the eyes, fingers, and 
arms of the Federal unit of rural-life research, 
which itself should seek to understand broad rela- 
tionships, seek to determine regional unities, to 
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plant and nourish the seeds of a science of rural 
living, and to do its utmost to help establish and 
maintain on a high plane these state research 
units. 

My thoughts on this initial trip were jumping 
fast and far—too fast and too far ahead. As I talked 
with the deans and directors of experiment sta- 
tions, I failed to interpret correctly the glassy look 
of boredom that stole into their eyes, gently 
masked by a fine courtesy. When their interest 
failed to kindle, I thought it a perverse hardness of 
heart. Little then did I suspect that it might take 
50 years to get the seed of rural sociology planted 
and growing in all the state colleges of agriculture. 
My blind enthusiasm might have been forgiven in 
a youth of 25 years, but here I was 55 and still did 
not foresee the stubbornness of the already consti- 
tuted mind. My only excuse now is that I was in 
great haste to accomplish my own task before inca- 
pacity should set in. Dr. Taylor would say, “Why 
so urgent?” My reply always was, “I have only a 
few years left at best. I must get something done.” 


LEARNING THE GOVERNMENT Ropes 
In the first years at Washington I had many a 


lesson to learn—some tough, some trivial. Among 
the latter was getting acquainted with government 
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travel expense accounting. In my visit to the state 
of Washington, Dean Johnson (very open-minded 
from then on about the subject of rural-life teach- 
ing and research) invited me to go with him 
through the Yakima Valley. The county agent 
drove us in his own car, a full day’s journey. As I 
would have done in private life, I made the Dean 
and the county agent my guests at meal time, and 
put these items into my expense account—explain- 
ing that the courtesy of travel in the county agent’s 
private car called on my part for the small return of 
meals en route. The account was disallowed by 
the accounting dictator of government economy, 
who said, “The regulations permit you to pay 10 
dollars a day for automobile hire, but not four dol- 
lars for anybody else’s meals.” I doubt whether in 
15 years I ever turned in an expense account which 
could be marked perfect, so obsessed had I be- 
come during past years with the dictates of com- 
mon sense. 


SNAGGED ON THE FLOOR OF CONGRESS 


It was a tougher pill to swallow when a pet study 
of mine ran into a snag on the floor of Congress. 
This was the way of it, and you can see how far 
the fear of the lawmaker gets into the knees of the 
Federal scientist. At the University of Wisconsin, 
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Baumgartel had taken up with a relish the subject 
of leisure time for the farm family and the relaxing 
activities adapted to such leisure. When he got to 
Washington, I encouraged him to continue think- 
ing on this subject. I said, “You are not prepared 
to make a program of recreation for the farm peo- 
ple of any section of the country until you know 
the precise times when the farm man’s and wom- 
an’s daily tasks permit them any letup and respite 
from work. Get up a technic study which will 
show for a whole year when the farm lets the fam- 
ily rest.” So Baumgartel devised a chart of up and 
down spaces, one space for each day of the year, 
which would show in colors the exact position and 
number of hours of each kind of farm and house- 
hold task, and also the spaces in each day when 
leisure came. Bounding the top of the chart was 
the sunrise line, and bounding the bottom the sun- 
set line, in order to assist the single glance to locate 
the tasks. 

As if made to order by Lady Luck there came to 
light recent records taken in Illinois of farm and 
household tasks on a dozen farms during each day 
of a year. These were carefully plotted on the 
chart, colored according to plan. A text was pre- 
pared. A manuscript then was turned in to the 
public printer for a bulletin, which called for 12 
charts in colors. A quick look at these charts would 
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convince any Ilinois farm man or woman on that 
type of farm just at what seasons to plan for fam- 
ily recreation. 

Well, this is what actually took place. The pub- 
lic printer hesitated at the colored charts, because 
they would cost more than black and white. He 
finally balked, and sent the manuscript to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Printing of the 
House. The next day this chairman arose on the 
floor of the House and flourishing the manuscript 
in his hands, boomed, “This is the stuff the De- 
partment of Agriculture wishes to print. It tells 
the farmer that the sun rises in the morning and 
sets in the evening.” The ensuing laugh of the 
House took the color out of my charts. The ridi- 
cule of ignorance; no defender at hand; thumbs 
down. So the manuscript came slinking back in 
disgrace, and thus an informing study went into 
the limbo of filedom, whence at long intervals I 
used to take it out and look at it as a caution and 
warning, when I felt especially oversanguine about 
any study I proposed to offer for publication. 
Taylor said, “Forget it. Get busy on some other 
study.” I got busy, but I never forgot it. 


THE ANNUAL STRUGCLE 


When it came time to send up to Congress an 
estimated budget of the Office of Farm Manage- 
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ment for the year 1921, Chief Taylor’s eyes took 
on a worried though pugnacious look as he talked 
over with me the needs of my Division. I divined 
that some higher-up had asked Taylor to save the 
$15,000 spent on Farm Life Studies. I knew well 
enough the die-hardness of Taylor’s jaw, but I also 
knew that he had big things in prospect at stake, 
and was in one of those peculiarly human dilem- 
mas of the ambitiously honest and fair-minded. It 
was not long before the truth leaked out—the Di- 
vision must fight for its existence. 

The Agricultural Committee in the House at 
that time was quite powerful. Its chairman was a 
hard-boiled economy specialist. A nod or shake of 
his head sealed small-matter fates like mine. But 
Taylor’s candid conviction of the economic value 
of rural-life research, his good sense in choice of 
political friends, his finesse and good luck (Cicero, 
you recall, believed that good luck was a more im- 
portant characteristic in a general than military 
skill) won the fight that year for me and saved 
my little budget (I had serenely expected a few 
months before a nice $100,000 budget) . There- 
after budget time of year was a nightmare to me; 
for the very smallness of our spending damned our 
enterprise in the sight of that obdurate chairman 
and guardian of agriculture. In despair one year, 
Taylor took me with him to the Hill and I sat be- 
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fore the Committee on Agriculture trembling like 
any culprit and answered for my life and work. I 
must have pulled on a heartstring or something, 
for we got by that time and gradually our budget 
grew to twenty thousand, twenty-five, thirty, and 
even thirty-five thousand dollars. And finally in 
1925, the Purnell Bill was enacted into law con- 
taining the talismanic word sociological, and our 
struggles for bare life were over for a season. The 
Division of Farm Life Studies—at that time bear- 
ing a new name, Farm Population and Rural Life 
—which is a Division of the new Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics (Taylor’s great administrative 
achievement in Washington) became legitima- 
tized and relatively secure. 


Tue First Census oF Farm PopuLatTIon 


I eagerly awaited the tabulation of the 1920 
United States Census of Population, for I thought 
that with this instrument of comparative precision 
rural-life research might vie with farm economics 
in statistical wonder-working. But to my utter dis- 
may I found that the man at the top, who decides, 
had determined that the Farm Population data 
should be tabulated only by states and by only a 
few simple characteristics. I was amazed and fairly 
stunned. The statistical mechanism which I had 
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banked on so much was still too crude for precise 
use. A victory, but a victory far short. It seemed 
indeed to me (with only a “few years left to work,” 
and the next Census 10 years away) that all my 
victories came the hard way. I cudgeled my brains. 
Taylor went “up and up” to “see about it.” 
“Money is lacking.” “Something must go by the 
board.” “Nobody outside is crying for farm pop- 
ulation data.” So what? Of course in politico- 
scientific matters the weakest pay tribute to the 
strong. When no one of political consequence 
makes a squawk, the mute thing is left on a siding. 
My cudgeled brains had only one answer—-demon- 
strate to the administration the value of a com- 
plete finely divided tabulation of the 1920 farm 
population. 


Tue DEMONSTRATION 


Miss Veda Larson, one of my staff, had gained 
distinction at the University of Wisconsin for her 
facility in mathematics, a rare feminine accom- 
plishment. Her zeal for rural-life knowledge and 
her habit of meticulous accuracy, added to her 
never wearying delight in the relationships of 
numbers, particularly qualified her for undertaking 
the routine of this demonstration. The Bureau of 
the Census graciously co-operated with me and 
took Miss Larson and four clerks upon their roll 
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(we to pay their salaries), and in the Census 
Building, over a period of two years, they labored 
happily, compiling the tabulation of the farm pop- 
ulation of eight widely scattered counties from the 
enumeration sheets of the 1920 Census. The Bu- 
reau of the Census then itself printed, with an 
edition of 3,000 copies, in a separate bulletin this 
tabulation under the caption The Farm Popula- 
tion of Eight Selected Counties. This enterprise, 
establishing the value of farm population statistics 
beyond cavil, I rank as one of the major accom- 
plishments of those early years. The Census of 
Agriculture in 1925 and the Census of 1930 both 
contained a tabulation of farm population by 
counties. As a demand arose for more frequent in- 
formation on the status of the farm population, I 
set going the machinery for an annual estimate of 
the movement of population to and from farms 
with net gain and loss. The cost of this annual 
service did not exceed $2,000. 


Tue Best Foot Forwarp 


If agriculture and country life had a best foot, 
it seemed to me that everybody in Washington 
was trying in those days not to see it; that survey 
agencies, the press, groups seeking appropriations 
from Congress, all kept pointing to the bad foot; 
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and, believe it or not, I could not help feeling 
that the average farmer himself at that time sat on 
his good foot and stuck out his poor one. This gen- 
eral attitude of worsening farm life in the eyes of 
the public was a thing I would combat with all the 
means at my command. To cheapen farm life for 
any reason was to my mind very poor psychology 
~ inone seeking to improve farm life. It helped make 
more indelible the stamp of inferiority which the 
history of public opinion had put upon the farm. I 
would as a part of my research program begin a 
hunt for the best things in country life. This re- 
solve sent me back into my experience with farm 
people, and out of the dark came one of my first 
studies of migration of farm youth, The National 
Influence of a Single Farm Community. Miss 
Hoag went to the New York community in which 
I had taught, and which had been the source of 
my first study at the University of Wisconsin, and 
from the records of Union Academy over a period 
of 100 years, traced the movements after school 
days of 3,000 Academy students living on the 
farms. The facts brought out in this investigation 
substantiated the claim that the average farm com- 
munity may pride itself on contributing to the Na- 
tion a goodly percentage of the persons who lead 
in the world’s work. A feather in the cap of the 
farm home! The best foot forward! 
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Nason’s series of Farmers’ Bulletins—Rural 
Community Buildings, Rural Recreation, Rural 
Libraries, Rural Hospitals, Rural Fire Facilities, 
Rural Industries, etc.—were in like manner de- 
signed especially to bring to the light of a wide 
publicity the prideful features in rural life, to neu- 
tralize the prevailing pessimism about farm people, 
to hearten discouraged farm women, to stir up 
emulation among farm youth. More than one mil- 
lion copies of these simple chronicles of the best 
things farm people have achieved went out by 
mail on request like morning rays piercing through 
clouded skies. 


EARLY Co-OPERATIVE RESEARCH 


I shall always have a warm place in my heart for 
the younger men teaching rural sociology at the 
various colleges and universities who undertook 
pieces of research in co-operation with my Divi- 
sion. Their spontaneous delight in their studies, 
their loyal work-with-iness, their carrying-through 
ability left a mark on my own personal stability 
and equilibrium. I cannot even now meet these 
men in a purely casual manner. I always felt elated 
with their successes and, when one of their studies 
actually got into print, I had a lively sense of exhil- 
aration. 
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Among these early pieces of research was that 
really outstanding series of rural neighborhood 
studies: Kolb’s Primary Groups of Dane County, 
Wisconsin, leading the way; Sanderson’s Social 
Areas of Otsego County, New York, coming a 
close second; Carl Taylor and Zimmerman’s 
Rural Organization of Wake County, North 
Carolina; Morgan’s Rural Population Groups of 
Boone County, Missouri; Yoder’s Rural Social 
Organization of Whitman County, Washington; 
Baumgartel’s Social Study of Ravalli County, 
Montana. How we good-naturedly wrangled over 
the findings in hotel bedrooms at conventions! 
How late we sat up nights wagering definitions of 
community! After all, was it not better to start 
rural sociological research thus with the small 
undervalued group at the base of rural life? For 
did not Kolb stand on Primary Groups to step up 
to his other studies? Did not Sanderson reach his 
Rural Community via Otsego County as well as 
via France? 

Fry’s Census Analysis of American Villages, a 
new approach to the farm; Hypes’s Social Partici- 
pation in a Rural New England Town, a story of 
new racial stocks for old; Hoffer’s Services of 
Trade Centers, a commentary on farmer trade 
habits; Lowry Nelson’s three Utah villages, a 
unique sidelight on American farm life—all these 
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with their variety of subjects and methodology 
blazed early trails for the final arrival of rural so- 
ciology. My memory holds vividly the crises, the 
hilltops, through which and over which these 
men pulled their studies to completion. I am 
strongly of the opinion that a greater gain was 
made toward developing a broad rural sociology 
in the United States (through our co-operative 
research) by giving each co-operator his head, 
wide scope, freedom to discover and invent than 
by compelling adherence with a heavy hand to a 
rigid form under central supervision. 


I Leave A Hornet’s Nest ALONE 


Dr. Carl Taylor with the aid of Yoder and 
Zimmerman made, in co-operation with my Di- 
vision, a unique study of a large rural commu- 
nity entirely white, characterized by an unusual 
land tenure and labor situation with highly im- 
portant socio-economic implications. When com- 
pleted, the study revealed such unsuspected vio- 
lent contrasts between the houses, churches, and 
school buildings of the landowners and those of 
the tenants and hired men that the Dean of 
the Institution, after looking at the photographs, 
washed his hands of the whole affair. I saw at 
once the value of this piece of drilling into rural 
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life, but being averse to risking my Division’s life 
over such an issue, I left the hornet’s nest alone, 
put the photos and manuscript in a file, and 
looked forward to the day when we could bring a 
rural social disease out of its covert and seek to 
cure it without fear of reprisal. Carl Taylor, at 
present entrusted with the care of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life (chosen by Sec- 
retary Wallace for his special fitness at this 
stormy time) may decide to open this old file, re- 
study that community, and brave the hornets. 


Many FRIENDLY SUPPORTERS 


I cannot refrain from the bare mention of the 
names of rural-life advocates not already alluded 
to in this chapter, who, through the thick and 
thin of the years, have been a powerful moral 
support to me in my small pioneer venture in 
Washington: Lively, Brunner, Landis, Bane, 
Mann, Holt, Coen, Gee, Melvin, Mumford, 
Hayes, Rankin, Harris, Wilson, Vogt, Butter- 
held, Carney, Dunn, Dana, Anderson, Denune, 
Wileden, Burnham, Gillette, Arvold, Murchie, 
Thaden, Frame, Polson, Garnett, Frysinger, All- 
red, Von Tungeln, Stacy, Stewart, Gordon, 
Hummel, Black, Sawtelle, Goodwin, Clark, 
O’Hara, Warren, Benson, Sims, Lindstrom, Hall, 
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C. B. Smith, Olive Campbell, Walter Camp- 
bell, Lindeman, Israel, Youngblood. The roll 
could be doubled. The least I can say is that I 
have received into my own professional and per- 
sonal character something from each of these 
personalities. 


STANDARD OF LivING OF FARM FAMILIES 


Sanderson at Cornell had wisely guided E. L. 
Kirkpatrick into a New York State study of farm 
family living (and given him a doctorate to boot) 
while I co-operated in the effort. The result im- 
pressed me both with Kirkpatrick’s peculiar apti- 
tude for this type of study and with the need of 
this item of research in our program. So Kirk- 
patrick came to the Division and laid down that 
well-known barrage of family living studies in 
state after state. I have never felt any necessity of 
apologizing for these pioneer efforts of Kirk- 
patrick’s. As foundations they have been built on 
already and will long continue to be highly sug- 
gestive. 

The patent fact that farm family living lies on 
the borderland between home economics and 
tural sociology has never worried me; for I have 
had faith that a division of labor and responsi- 
bility can be worked out satisfactorily between 
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these two disciplines. The Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics always maintained a highly co-operative 
spirit in our discussions of mutual relations. In 
fact, the United States Extension Service, the Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations, the Public Health 
Service, the Agricultural Information Service, and 
several other government agencies gave me al- 
ways their cheerful, hearty support on all mat- 
ters and problems lying on common ground. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL SITUATIONS 


T. B. Manny had been a member of one of my 
summer school classes at the University of Wis- 
consin during the early part of Dr. Kolb’s reign 
over rural social problems there. Manny’s brisk, 
alert, intelligent vigor caught my fancy. I fol- 
lowed his early adventure in Arkansas, and tried 
him out with a co-operative research project. 
Finally | invited him to take a place in my Divi- 
sion for a specialized job. It dealt with the social 
psychology of farmers’ economic organizations, 
particularly the marketing co-operatives. I had in 
the Bureau been close to the economic research 
on marketing problems, and had been impressed 
with the total neglect hitherto of the factors ly- 
ing back in the farmer’s mind, which factors I 
was sure would, when properly subjected to study 
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and an understanding, help make co-operatives 
successful. Manny came and made those brave, 
illuminating contributions to the subject of co- 
operative marketing on the Eastern Shore (Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia) and of the Farm Bureau 
in Ohio. When after two or three years the gov- 
ernment limelight was turned off co-operative 
marketing, then Manny resorted to the social psy- 
chology of rural local government problems, and 
was making progress in his interpretations when 
the national deluge of depression came, and 
turned us all to working on emergency situations, 
more or less remotely related to fundamental re- 
search. 


My Pustic AppressEes 


The gradual accumulation of facts from our 
many investigations became a store of choice ma- 
terials for presentation to rural conferences and 
conventions. I availed myself gladly of the chance 
to bring to farm people themselves and to their 
leaders in education, economics, and religion the 
results of our studies. A great temptation to gen- 
eralize on these occasions from few data had to 
be summarily held in check. Very pleasant mem- 
ories of hospitality in many states, in city and 
country, at such times go with me now to help 
make rosier these latter days. I recall with delight 
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my lecture periods at the University of Califor- 
nia in Los Angeles, at Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University, Utah Agricultural College, 
University of North Carolina, certain normal 
schools especially in Michigan, Kentucky, and 
Maine. The fellowship, moreover, with the rural 
clergy of both the Protestant and Catholic faiths, 
in connection with their social problems, has 
been uniformly cordial and refreshing. I remem- 
ber with much satisfaction the visits of groups of 
theological students and Y. M. C. A. College 
classes to my Division and, under my direction, to 
the Department of Agriculture, including pres- 
entations to the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
the President. I never had difficulty in bringing 
social facts to the support of religion. No embar- 
rassment ever arose on account of differences in 
religious belief. 

I have always been shy of evening addresses 
before a large audience. I cannot speak when I 
see a weary, restless, yawning audience. On one 
occasion I was invited to be the “guest” or “star” 
speaker at a rural conference of 600 young 
women at a rural normal school. When I reached 
the platform, all primed for my 40-minute shot 
I was, I confess, somewhat suspicious, if not dis- 
turbed, by the array of dignitaries sitting there. 
The half-hour of music and singing passed pleas- 
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antly. Came the opening prayer, “a few remarks” 
by the President of the school as he intro- 
duced first the mayor of the city (who bade us 
welcome), then the county superintendent of 
schools (who was again and again “pleased to 
be present”). At nine o’clock I got panicky as 
the President introduced the Governor of the 
state (who “just happened to be there”) who 
would “say a few words.” At nine-thirty I had 
finished in my head cutting my proposed address 
in two, just as I heard the Governor say, “I never 
expect again to have such a chance to speak to 
so many persons just on the point of going to 
their homes, and I wish therefore to say a word 
or two about my administration.” At ten o’clock 
I felt a soothing easement and comfortable de- 
liverance, as the Governor (the 600 girls in a near 
riot of twisting and turning in their seats) was 
saying “Thirdly, my prison reform... .” I 
turned to the President sitting close at my left 
and whispered, “I never speak after ten o'clock.” 
“What's that you say?” whispered back the some- 
what confused chairman of the meeting. “I say, 
I never address a gathering after ten o’clock at 
night.” “What shall we do?” he anxiously in- 
quired. “I will come back next year,” I stam- 
mered. “All right, then,” he sighed in relief, 
while the Governor steamed ahead in his review 
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of a splendid term of office, and concluded his 
“few words” at ten-thirty. “Next year,” of course, 
never came. 


Brincinc ToceTHer Boy Scouts anp 4-H Boys 


Like everyone else, I became a noisy fan of the 
4-H Club movement. But already I had been 
taken captive by the Boy Scouts of America. So 
what? Well, I began to compare the two. Each 
had its own unique fine points. I wished all rural 
boys could be Scouts. J also wished all farm boys 
could be 4-H Clubbers. I looked into the matter. 
I found few farm boys, relatively speaking, among 
the Scouts. I found, moreover, in some spots 
among rural leaders a prejudice against Scouting. 
So I went out to the Rocky Mountain National 
Assembly of Scout Leaders and pleaded for a vig- 
orous program of Rural Scouting, asking for a con- 
ference of the Chief of Scouts with the Secretary 
of Agriculture on the subject of a friendly under- 
standing between Scouting and 4-H Clubbing. 
The conference took place in Washington. An 
amicable agreement was arrived at, and the stage 
was set for state agreements to follow. It has 
given me extreme delight to have had a minute 
part (I merely stirred one of the first puddings) 
in the great Rural Scout movement and the 
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harmonious working of these two great national 
boy movements side by side. 


SociaL Scrence RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


It was a great day for rural sociology when the 
Social Science Research Council offered those 
handsome annual scholarships to young men of 
promise who purposed to enter the rural socio- 
logical career. It was also a high honor to me to 
hold for five years a place on the selecting com- 
mittee. It virtually became my responsibility to 
pick annually six young men to spend a year or 
more at some university in graduate study in rural 
sociology. Today I look around the United States 
and see nearly all of these men geared at some 
point or other into the young science of rural 
sociology which is rising on the beginnings of a 
quarter century ago. Why shouldn’t I be an opti- 
mist? 


My Fina Drirt iro Rurat SocioLocy 


After 10 years of “drilling” here and there 
into American rural life, I became sensitive to 
an inner criticism that rural-life research in the 
United States was still highly provincial, quite 
fragmentary, often erratic and desultory. I con- 
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fess I squirmed under this feeling of inadequacy. 
During this period of uneasiness, I ran across 
Sorokin’s Contemporary Sociological Theories. It 
thrilled me with its lore—lore from the ends of 
the earth hinted at, referred to in notes, evidenc- 
ing an acquaintance with the sociological writ- 
ings of authors of many nations, unmatched in 
the United States by any sociologist. I said to my- 
self, “We ought to have long excerpts in English 
from these writings. Only a few people can ever 
hunt into these foreign sources.” Not long after 
that I met Sorokin. We talked over rural-life lit- 
erature and rural sociology in other countries. I 
saw at once that Sorokin had at his finger tips 
the sociological literature of rural life in other 
nations and in other ages. I said to myself again, 
“Here at last is the chance to broaden rural soci- 
ological understanding in the United States, if 
Sorokin is willing to animate the enterprise.” Be- 
fore sounding him out on the matter, however, 
I indirectly felt out the temper of the Social 
Science Research Council to see whether it would 
finance a project of collecting outstanding pieces 
of rural sociological literature in other languages, 
selecting long excerpts, and translating them, 
where necessary, into English as a source book 
for American sociologists. 

“No.” “Too remote.” “A little fantastic.” The 
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old despair at threat of failure began to hover 
over me. I went to H. C. Taylor, then out of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics (his going a 
case of political reprisal for his forthright attitude 
on farm economics) and in a new adventure in 
rural Vermont. I told him my story. “Why don’t 
you finance the project in your own Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life?” Taylor que- 
ried. “I think,” Taylor remarked, “Tolley would 
approve the project.” H. R. Tolley was then the 
Bureau’s Director of Research. So I went to 
Tolley. “How much will it cost?” asked Tolley. 
I replied, “Six thousand dollars.” Tolley said, 
“O. K., go ahead.” I lost no time, for no one 
could tell whether a narrow-gage director of re- 
search might be appointed to take Tolley’s place. 

A visit to the University of Minnesota; a call 
upon Sorokin, then Professor of Sociology there; 
arrangements with Dean Ford for a luncheon 
conference with himself, Dean Coffey, Mrs. 
Harding of the Minnesota University Press, Zim- 
merman, and Sorokin; the luncheon conference 
itself, all quickly followed. A project was agreed 
upon, later written up and signed by the Bureau 
and the University. The opus began to unfold. 
Doctors Sorokin and Zimmerman collaborated 
on the voluminous manuscript, which was sent 
to me for approval; I was the final judge on what 
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should go in and what out; Mrs. Harding with a 
finishing flourish put the manuscript through the 
University Press. In something more than a year, 
the three volumes were published, the Systematic 
Source Book of Rural Sociology, dedicated to 
Theodore Roosevelt, Sir Horace Plunkett, Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey, three great country-minded 
liberals. 

A few months later a well-known rural econo- 
mist said to me, “I have the Source Book, but 
have read only the Preface. I hope the rest of the 
work stacks up better than the Preface.” “Yes,” 
I remarked, “I wrote the Preface and Dedication, 
and I have edited all the other parts of the work, 
and I am very sure you will find the rest better 
than what you have read.” The Preface stopped 
him cold, you see. He hasn’t read the volumes 
yet. Some day, however, I believe that rural-life 
leaders will read this remarkable document. The 
story of my drift into rural sociology reaches its 
climax with the Source Book. The shadow of 
national melancholy was soon thereafter spread- 
ing over the face of Government. Administrators 
fended criticism; budgets were reduced; my staff 
was cut in two; co-operative research ceased; my 
Division smouldered, but could not flame. Once 
more came to it the struggle for bare life. As I 
entered the Government service 15 years before 
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in high hope with a small staff, so now, retired 
by the Roosevelt administration for age, I left it 
with a small, very small staff, but still high in 
hope—a hope which today, as I write, proves not 
to have been baseless. A final chapter of this nar- 
rative will follow, in which I shall chronicle, out 
of their proper sequence for the sake of clarity, 
my contacts with rural life in foreign lands. 


IV 


MY CONTACTS WITH RURAL 
LIFE ABROAD 


HILE Headmaster of Union Academy in 
1896, at the age of 32, I had a happy 
thought plump itself down in front of me with 
a realism I could not shake off; a summer walk- 
ing trip through England and Scotland. My wife 
consented to be left behind. She was not a good 
walker. Not to travel alone, however, I wheedled 
the parents of one of my 15-year-old Academy 
boys, to excuse him from harvesting and Jet him 
go with me. My young assistant also eagerly ac- 
cepted an invitation to take the walk. A blither 
trio you never saw, as we boarded the good ship 
Majestic in New York for Liverpool. Second class. 
A stateroom with four berths, the fourth occupied 
by a stranger—a New York City clergyman. 


My Firsr Sicut oF Rurat ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Our roommate inquired, “Where are you 
bound for?” “Scotland,” I replied. “Ho-ho,” said 
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he, “what is there to see in Scotland?” “We wish 
to see the land that raises so many great men,” 
chipped in my 15-year-old. “That’s right,” I 
added. “Scotland is barren of interest,” the 
stranger rejoined; “London, let me tell you, is full 
of things to see. I have spent 13 summers, on 
vacation, in London alone, and I have not seen 
half of it yet.” We were willing he should see 
London to his heart’s content, but we wanted to 
see Scotland. 

Yes, we were on our way to Scot-land through 
Eng-land, for we were interested in Jand and 
men. July 4 we were still on the high seas. Dr. 
Lorimer of Philadelphia (father of the late 
George Horace Lorimer, long Editor of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post) and myself were ticketed to 
make patriotic speeches. The Doctor did his, but 
having in four days proved to be a very poor 
sailor, I kept to “the seclusion which the cabin 
grants’ and passed one very unhappy Fourth. 

I shall never forget the rapt delight we had in 
glimpsing those Irish fields that lay out before us 
as we rounded Mizzen Head into St. George’s 
Channel. Lunch at the Hotel Angel, Liverpool, 
a little shopping, and we were off by train for 
Windermere, where our walking should begin 
through the English Lake District. From Win- 
dermere to Gretna Green on Scotland’s edge, I 
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believe now, as I consult the ecstatic notes in my 
diary of those first few days, we three walked in 
a trance under the spell of the poet Wordsworth. 
It was not farming itself that got us, but Nature, 
in her most seductive garb. The strong, free 
swing of legs and feet of youth, over mile after 
mile of clean roadway, amid kaleidoscopic moods, 
patterns, colors of English out of doors, held us 
captive. To this day I stick to it that my eyes have 
never beheld a more charming miniature piece 
of earth and sky than Grasmere presented us 
from half way up Mt. Silver How, overlooking 
the little lake far below and its tiny island, the 
churchyard containing Wordsworth’s tomb; Mt. 
Helvellyn, down whose back a dozen rivulets 
streamed like silver ribbons. Note this from my 
diary (now 41 years old): “This view is the gem 
of views. ‘The grass-meadowed border of the little 
clear lake at the foot there; the nest of neat stone 
houses, some white-washed as fair as snow; the 
mighty Mt. Helvellyn across, clean of trees and 
brush, grassy, bracken-covered in patches, rilled 
with silver trickles from the very peak, like 
streamers down a maiden’s skirt.” 

As soon as we set foot on Scottish soil, our 
spiritual mentor became Robert Burns, the 
farmer poet. We ardently followed his footsteps. 
Every house in which he had lived was sought 
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out. We must certainly see the farm where he 
plowed his furrow and turned up the field mouse, 
“wee sleekit timorous beastie.” “There it is!” we 
all exclaimed. “See over yonder the little field of 
new-mown hay.” “See the people turning the 
green hay with their hands.” Eight persons were 
busily engaged in helping to make hay while the 
sun shone. We even looked for the mouse; but 
my diary is silent as to whether we found it. 
Through the shires of Dumfries and Ayr, follow- 
ing the valley of the Nith, we went to Burns’s 
tomb. We took a seed pod of Scottish thistle 
from his grave (and got the dickens back home 
when we raised plants therefrom and gave them 
to our friends. “Weeds!” “Noxious weeds!” “Be- 
ware of sowing our fields!’’) . 

All we asked of Glasgow was a night’s lodging, 
for Sir Walter Scott beckoned us toward Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine, the Trossachs. With the 
Lady of the Lake in hand we “walked on air” 
along the shore of Lomond, steamed up the 
Loch, hiked over to Katrine, steamed up to the 
end, walked dramatically through the “bristling 
woods.” We bade good-bye to Scott’s land with 
a choke in the throat. Quickly followed Edin- 
burgh, the Cathedral ‘Towns, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, en route to London. 

In London, the high point for my 15-year-old 
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farm boy was hanging his cap (we three wore 
the only caps in London, where the businessmen 
all wore toppers and long coats) on Gladstone’s 
peg in the House of Commons. This feat he 
boasted about in his Gladstone Debating Club 
when he got back home. A Bank Holiday excur- 
sion to Paris gave us a few days in France—caps, 
heavy walking shoes, and our American nasal 
twang. On our way back toward Liverpool we 
stopped to see Gray’s country church yard. We 
sat and read the Elegy again, listened for the 
“curfew” and the “knell of parting day”; and left 
the ancient church and yard in solemn melan- 
choly. So my first series of glimpses of rural Eng- 
Jand and Scotland turned out to be a succession 
of fevered fascinations under the charm of the 
English and Scottish nature poets. 


A Seconp Trip To Europe 


Eighteen years passed, a period of vicissitudes, 
which I have related in preceding chapters; a 
stretch of time long enough for me to forget the 
tedium of days at sea. I would try the Atlantic, 
therefore, again. This time my wife should go; 
in fact, she did, and with her two farm-bred lady 
friends—they to see and enjoy Europe for the first 
time—I primarily to inspect the use made of 
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“light railways” in Belgium by city industrial 
workers, who lived on plots of land in the coun- 
try. I had two other well-defined purposes of 
equal importance: first, to visit the folk schools 
of Denmark; second, to examine the farmers’ 
residence towns and trade towns around Co- 
blentz, Germany. 

My years in Wisconsin, and especially my 
three years of extension work among the Wiscon- 
sin farmers, had made me very curious about 
Norway. So we would go by way of Norway, land- 
ing at Bergen. I imported from Germany a little 
camera, delicate and exceedingly sensitive, and at 
some wise guy’s suggestion, I purchased in ad- 
vance tickets complete for the laid-out tour of all 
four of us over Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Italy. This two-pound pack- 
age of tickets I bought of the government-owned 
German railway system. Of the English Cunard 
Line, I engaged and paid for, in advance, passage 
back from Naples, Italy. We put all our money 
in an American Express letter of credit, some 
$2,000, after buying of Thomas Cook and Son 
$300 worth of meals and lodgings as a measure 
of convenience. Thus fortified with health, a 
good conscience, buoyant spirits, a rational pur- 
pose, and precautions against all predictable con- 
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tingencies, we sailed from New York, first class, 
July 25, 1914, on the steamship Christianiford, 
first stop, Bergen, Norway. 

When steaming along somewhere between 
Scotland and Iceland, our ship received a wire- 
less that Germany was trying to push through 
Belgium to get at the throat of France, and that 
Europe was seething with war fear. The ship’s 
bulletin board was quickly surrounded. A Fin- 
nish-American gentleman, who was taking his 
children back to Finland for a first visit home, 
remarked to me, “I would give $1,000 to be back 
on the dock in New York. This is war, and it will 
be terrible.” I quieted my little party by the sage 
utterance, “Europe is too civilized, too wise to 
go to war.” But the nearer we got to port, the 
more disturbing became the news: “Norway is 
in a financial panic”; “English tourists are leav- 
ing for England by every boat.” As we came to 
Jand, it was only to hear that war had been de- 
clared against Germany by England also. It 
looked like a frustration of my carefully laid-out 
plans, both for study and for pleasure, especially 
so when as we entered the hotel through a crowd 
of Englishmen, their trunks and bags piled up 
outside 20 feet high, I overheard someone say, 
“No rooms in this hotel except for gold, and they 
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ask in advance whether you have the coin.” I at 
once determined to try the bold front, for I had 
no gold: “Two double rooms, please, light, and 
quiet,” as I reached for the pen to register my 
party. It worked. Not a word about gold, and we 
got splendid rooms. 

As soon as we were comfortably housed, I hur- 
ried over to the office of Thomas Cook and Son. 
Here I met the first blow of Old Man War: 
“Thomas Cook and Son cannot, we regret to an- 
nounce, honor any of their coupons.” Then [| 
really did make haste to the American Express. 
Pulling out my letter of credit, I said, “Can you 
give me two hundred dollars’ worth of Norwegian 
gold?” “Certainly,” was the reply. And to still 
the beating of my heart, I kept repeating— 
“Well, John Bull repudiates his war debt to me, 
but Uncle Sam comes through.” I took plenty 
of time walking back to the hotel, smoothing my 
ruffle of fear; and, jingling a little gold in my 
pocket as I passed the hotel desk, I strode on up 
to our rooms and danced a mild hornpipe to the 
tune of We've got plenty of gold money. 

After the first exuberance of financial hilarity 
came a season of replanning. Norway would be 
neutral, so secure. Denmark, we learned, would 
also be neutral. We could carry out our plans 
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there. Germany, Belgium, France were blotted 
out of our itinerary. So also were Switzerland and 
Italy, for we could not get there. Well, a little 
longer stay in Norway, seeing the fiords, more of 
a visit in Denmark, then to England, and home— 
if and when possible. 


Rurat Norway 


On inquiry, however, I found that all Nor- 
way’s sight-seeing, fiord-running steamers were 
taken off to conserve coal. Nobody was making 
the going pleasant for tourists. All that was left 
in Norway was a bit of automobiling in the moun- 
tains around Bergen, a rail ride (wonderful, per- 
fectly wonderful) to Christiania (now Oslo), 
and a visit to Hamar, the garden spot of southern 
Norway. 

In the mountains (and Norway is nearly all 
highlands) the little farms, “‘one-cow,” “two- 
cow,” or “three-cow” farms, were examples of 
such thrift as I had never even imagined. Tiny 
meadows of close-cropped grass among the huge 
rocks and trees, the size of your living room; all 
grass for hay hung carefully on a line to dry, just 
like your washed clothes; oats bound in bundles 
and stuck on stakes, free from the ground; two 
wheels instead of four on carts and wagons; and 
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no apparent poverty in all Norway, country or 
city. Hamar, in violent contrast to the little high- 
land farmlands where each farm had a salt water 
front on some fiord, looked like the best dairy 
county of Wisconsin; large dairies, ample wooden 
barns; the same careful thrift in farming as in the 
mountains; neat wooden houses, many of beau- 
tiful log construction. 

I kept my camera busy, rain or shine. In fact, 
my best pictures were taken in the rain. On the 
rail trip from Bergen to Oslo, I sat all day by the 
window and snapped scenes through the glass, 
clear up to the glaciers and then down, down to 
the sea. In my railway travels in Amcrica and 
other lands, I have never had such a memorable 
ride of diversified beauty, grandeur, and novel 
combinations of land, water, and sky. As may 
well be surmised, it was impossible to keep one’s 
thoughts from the young war then raging in Bel- 
gium. We stood in Oslo by the large street bul- 
letin boards and wondered what the strange lan- 
guage was saying. We had no interpreter. In the 
crowd no one spoke English. We avidly read the 
few London newspapers that we found, but our 
information was several days old, never quite new. 
As we sailed for Denmark, [ carried along an ad- 
miration for Norway and its people which I have 
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Rurat DENMARK 


The short voyage to Copenhagen was without 
event. The Danes were even more concerned 
about war than Norway. We felt the leaning 
toward Germany, Denmark’s old foe. War trade 
with Germany was on. Carloads of horses were 
off to the front. We shared in the sense of hurry. 
I must as soon as possible get done what I came 
to do. So I began to visit folk schools. My first 
visit (to Roskilde) gave me the great thrill of my 
life. It was a typical folk school. Bredzdorf was 
the principal, a first cousin of Dr. Lange, whom 
many have met in America. I have related the 
meeting in my Rural Social Problems. I felt there 
was a soul of Denmark, and that the rural Danes 
were conscious of this soul. My second visit was 
to Dr. Lange’s small holders’ school in Odense. 
This school opened my eyes to what is possible 
to the small farmer who is minded soberly to join 
a compact with his neighbors and make some- 
thing for their children and themselves. No 
amount of pessimism in the rural United States 
has ever been able to eradicate this impression of 
the inexpugnable power of the human spirit to 
tise above difficulties. 

In order to see Askov, the most famous of the 
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Danish folk schools, I traveled to Vejen, a point 
from which I could look over into the Schleswig 
Holstein of Germany, but into which I must not 
set foot. Dr. Appel, former minister of education, 
was the head of this school. He and his wife 
greeted me (without any introduction) cheerily 
in English. He said, “Would you like to see a 
couple of students from Wisconsin?” In amaze- 
ment, I replied, “I certainly would.” “They are 
in the gymnasium now, | think, taking their 
Swedish exercises,” he added. So we had a 
friendly talk with two Milwaukee girls who had 
come all this way to school. These glimpses into 
the Danish rural heart and mind even through 
the atmosphere of an oncoming war, have during 
the past years been a constant light on my path- 
way. 

In a small interior town, where no English was 
spoken, I was attempting at the inn to hire an 
automobile to drive out to a famous Danish 
dairy. No one understood me. Finally a man got 
up from a nearby table and approached me, say- 
ing, “Perhaps I can help you. I see you are an 
American.” “All I wish is to hire an automobile,” 
said I. “That is easy,” he remarked. In a few 
minutes, the auto was at the door. As I stood, 
one foot on the running board, thanking my 
newly found helper, he said, “I am a farmer in 
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Nebraska, home in my native land for a visit. My 
name is Hanson.” Shaking hands with him, I 
added, “My name is Galpin; I am from Wiscon- 
sin.” Hesitating a moment, Mr. Hanson inquired, 
“Do you need any money in this wartime? If so, 
I have money and you can pay me when you get 
back.” Perfectly amazed by this unexpected, 
modest offer, with a lump in my throat, I de- 
clined, saying, “I have money enough, I think, 
for our whole trip.” Not to let me go unprovided 
for, however, he wrote his name and address on 
a card for me saying, “If you find yourself in 
need of money before you go back, write me.” I 
should like to meet Mr. Hanson again. His was 
the most friendly gesture I ever met with. 


War Works Its Witt with ME 


Meanwhile, the surge of war was booming 
more and more threateningly. I must get to Eng- 
land to arrange our return voyage. Our Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Denmark advised me to ship 
for England as soon as possible. So we got pas- 
sage in a little boat bound for Hull, England, to 
be only one night out. But when ready to sail, 
we were informed that Hull was now too danger- 
ous to approach, on account of mines and sub- 
marines, and our trip would be up the North Sea, 
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around Scotland, to Liverpool, a six-day sail. So 
it was that with fear and trembling we poked 
along in that little boat, laden with bacon, butter, 
and eggs, through the English fleet, stopped and 
boarded day and night, until we set foot on Liver- 
pool’s dock. 

The great concern of the moment was our pas- 
sage home. Straight for the Liverpool office of 
the Cunard Steamship Company I started. I pre- 
sented my tickets for return from Naples, Italy, 
on the steamship Carpathia (which had become 
famed for its help to the Titanic) . The manager 
looked me over, and remarked that steamers for 
America were booked far ahead, and that one 
would be lucky to get back in any fashion. “Here 
is a chance, however, second class, six weeks from 
today,” he said, as he thumbed his charts. I must 
‘not refuse, but I would try my last argument: 
“My wife waited to come to Europe till she could 
afford first class, and I doubt whether I could get 
her to accept a second-class passage home.” The 
manager looked me over again, and said, “Your 
Naples tickets cost you $90 apiece. A first-class 
ticket today from Liverpool to the United States 
is worth $275.00. But the Cunard Line wishes to 
keep Americans friendly, and you may have, in 
exchange, four first-class tickets, Liverpool to Bos- 
ton on the Laconia (later submarined) sailing 
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September 29.” Cheerio! Homeward bound in 
four weeks! ‘These weeks were spent in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. I was guide to many spots 
which I had traversed on my first visit. The day 
before sailing I lost my camera somewhere on 
Mt. Helvellyn. I advertised in the Grasmere post 
ofhce a reward of one English pound to the 
finder. On my arrival in Madison, Wisconsin, the 
camera was there, and I hastened to send the 
pound to the finder, Ann Stirling. I toted those 
two pounds of over-Europe, German-purchased 
tickets back to America. Though we tried to get 
a refund from Germany, we failed. We were 
thankful to have come through the lines of war 
alive and in relative comfort. 


Tuirp Vistr TO Europe 


In April, 1926, under appointment by the 
U. S. Department of State and the Department 
of Agriculture, I went to Rome, Italy, as a dele- 
gate to the General Assembly of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. The Department of Ag- 
riculture authorized me to attend also, in July, 
an international meeting at Brussels, Belgium, 
called to consider the sociological problems of _ 
rural life, and to make official visits to the minis- 
tries of agriculture in various countries for the 
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express purpose of learning how far the improve- 
ment of social conditions among farm people was 
recognized by the government as possible and 
worth while through sociological research. Mrs. 
Galpin accompanied me. Our visit took in, all 
told, 13 countries, and lasted six months. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


In the early evening Mrs. Galpin and IJ arrived 
in Rome by train from Paris. We were met by 
Mr. Schoenfeld and Mr. Haas, in a tremendous 
throng of Blackshirts who had come to the sta- 
tion to greet Mussolini, just returning from Af- 
rica (where he was shot through the end of his 
nose, but only slightly wounded) . Our hotel, the 
Flora, was hard by the ancient Roman wall, and 
near the Palace of the Institute. 

The opening session was colorful and stirring. 
Picture to yourself a speaker’s platform at one 
end of a large room; a continuous dais about the 
other three sides, in fact, an upper and a lower 
terrace; groups of delegates seated by countries 
on these terraces; in the American group, Hob- 
son the spokesman, Pearson of the University of 
Maryland, Taber, National Grange, Foley, etc.; 
on the platform, Mussolini to make the opening 
address in French; seated in front immediately 
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below the platform, the King of Italy, a mute 
observer. Most of the speakers use the French 
tongue; Sir Daniel Hall, of England, speaks in 
English. The interpreter, rapidly, without hesita- 
tion, after a speech even of 15 minutes in length, 
puts it into French; if in French, he puts it into 
English (for the benefit of the English and Amer- 
icans who will not attempt to speak or under- 
stand French). 

A week of meetings at the Palace forenoons. 
Afternoons given up to teas, group by group (cut- 
aways and stripes) ; evenings, to official dinners, 
banquets; Mussolini’s great reception (white ties 
and tails) , himself as host debonair, democratic; 
the guests—ladies and gentlemen of the Institute 
with a fine padding of noble Romans—milling 
about the buffet, after another cake and ice and 
more wonderful champagne. The ladies—wives, 
daughters, and sweethearts of the delegates—see 
Rome forenoons. Mrs. Hobson (with the Amer- 
ican Embassy car and chauffeur) takes the Amer- 
ican ladies to the Forum, the Colosseum, Cathe- 
drals, Appian Way. We Americans call on Pope 
Pius at the Vatican and reverently receive his 
blessing. And all of this glamor of dress, pageant 
and fetes, eating, drinking, bowing and speech- 
making, a quite necessary adjunct to improving 
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agriculture and bringing the amenities of life to 
peasant and farmer! 

For the first time in the history of the Institute, 
one special session of a few interested delegates 
was given up to the human side of rural life. 
Dr. DeVuyst of Belgium was the instigator. I 
seconded his effort. M. Bilbao of Spain was an 
active third; Mr. Prokes of Czechoslovakia, a 
fourth. M. Mikulski of Poland was interested. 
M. Fielstad of Norway was a hearty backer. Mr. 
Strickland spoke favorably for the British Em- 
pire. A resolution was offered asking for a unit 
of research in the Institute, seeking to attack the 
sociological problems of peasant and farmer. This 
was finally passed by the Gencral Assembly. A 
full report of this session (along with the others) 
will be found in the 1926 Actes De La Huitiéme 
Assemblée Générale. Evidently the past 11 years 
have seen in the work of the Institute little result 
of this pioneer session on research into the soci- 
ological phases of rural life in the world. When 
agriculture ceases to be a nationally guarded mili- 
tary statistical factor in Europe, the International 
Institute may become a vital institution. Until 
then——. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ITALIAN RurRAL LIFE 


Historically speaking, revolutions during the 
centuries in England, France, and Germany were 
reflected in an improved agriculture; but in Italy, 
agriculture got no such impetus from political 
events. In the former, land came more and more 
into the hands of farmers; in the latter, land, 
generally speaking, has remained with city in- 
vestors. Even the newly opened small farms under 
Mussolini’s drive were thrown open to anyone 
who had the cash, and were considered as an 
investment along with other investments. Italy 
seemed to me to be waiting, waiting to achieve 
a solid middle class of farm-owning, farm- 
operating farmers. How long will Italy wait? 

It was a memorable afternoon I spent with the 
Commissioner of Resettled Areas, Mariani, and 
Signor Longobardi as an interpreter, automo- 
biling over the Campagna about Rome, among 
the little farms and homes formed from the age- 
old sheep pastures of huge, uninhabited landed 
estates. Signor Mariani was proud of his deep, 
deep plowing of the old rocklike crust of ash, 
rich in potash; proud of the crops on soil, once 
the site of ancient villas and temples, showing 
turned-up broken pieces of statuary; proud of the 
installed Swiss dairy cows; proud of the solid, 
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square, plastered stone, tile-roofed, tile-floored 
houses occupied by the one-half crop-sharing ten- 
ant family. The Commissioner’s point of view 
was quite plain—more crops and greater employ- 
ment. Deeper social significances in rural family 
life and community possibilities were not at all 
on parade. 

In my interviews, especially with Signora Ag- 
resti and Dr. Guerazza of Rome and Professor 
Ferrari of Florence, there was held small hope of 
taking women and girls out of field work and 
giving them an expanded function in home and 
community. Profitableness of woman’s field work, 
even its necessity, seemed to be prevailing in 
Italian opinion. From Genoa to Rome, much 
plowing with white oxen was to be seen, the 
women occasionally holding the big, awkward 
plows. From Rome to Naples, girls and women 
were everywhere weeding the wheat. It would 
be difficult from observation to distinguish be- 
tween the proper outdoor tasks of women and 
men. A man would be spraying grapes, while the 
woman would be walking along by his side bear- 
ing on her head the large vessel of spray mixture. 
The man held the nozzle, the woman did the 
“head” work; no one saw any incongruity. 

Everywhere in rural Italy, the hoe man is in 
evidence—from dawn till nightfall men, women, 
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boys, and girls carry the brunt of farm tasks, 
working often to aid an overloaded donkey, small 
horse, or harnessed cow. In Pisa I saw five men 
in a row on the bank of the Arno, tugging laden 
boats like canal horses. May I some day forget 
the dismal sight! Each had a piece of rope over 
his shoulder, head down, body bent as if falling 
forward, keeping step—a foot, oh, so slowly raised, 
slowly advanced, firmly put down. The American 
Negro and his one mule seem to be in a better 
position than the Italian peasant with his burro 
or scrub horse. 

I could not get used to the treeless character 
of rural Italy. Woodlands? No. Shade trees? No. 
Large single trees to diversify the landscape? No. 
What, then? Just small trees, many little mul- 
berry trees, shorn, for fuel, of as many limbs as 
the tree will tolerate and live. Look at the back 
of that farmhouse. A huge pile of little twigs. 
When I trim my orchard each year and burn in 
a bonfire the great pile of limbs, I feel guilty, for 
I look back to the twig saving, weed saving I saw 
in Italy. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dwight Sanderson and their 
daughter, Alice, were our companions in Italy. 
One beautiful Sunday afternoon in May, we took 
an auto drive together through the farm lands 
and rural villages surrounding Florence. What we 
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saw in toto we can never phrase, but we did 
notice especially how the rural Florentines (to 
call them such for convenience) spent their Sun- 
day afternoons. Quietude, as quiet as the sun- 
shine. Young men and women (unmarried, I 
judge) were slowly taking a Sunday walk along 
the highways, in pairs. In and about the villages 
many young people, dressed in their best, were 
moving through the streets in little groups—of 
girls together, of small children, of boys. The 
older men were sitting around tables in the drink- 
ing places, chatting and sipping wine. Some of 
them were silently playing table games, like 
checkers. The younger married men and some 
boys were playing bowls in a group of courts 
near the roadside. On-lookers by dozens were 
sedate observers. Sunday—lovers’ day, children’s 
day, old folks’ play day. 


Tue FRENcH VIEWPOINT 


Our views of France were confined to railway 
tides, Cherbourg to Paris, Paris to Rome; to a 
bus ride from Nice through the Alps to Geneva, 
via Grenoble; to railways from Basel to Strass- 
burg, Strassburg to Paris; to bus, from Paris to 
Fontainebleau and return; by rail from Paris to 
Brussels. 
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My main interview at the French Ministry of 
Agriculture was with M. Louis Machefel, Chief 
of Agricultural Information. These facts are what 
I gleaned through an interpreter courteously fur- 
nished me by our American Ambassador: ‘The 
concept of farm population is not a part of the 
French census; only “agricultural workers,” male 
and female. No studies in cost of living of farm 
families have yet been made. The conditions 
such as housing of seasonal labor of the mobile 
labor force of France, however, are matters of 
concern. Rural migration is not so much a prob- 
lem now, due to a considerable movement to 
farms of people from other nations, since Amer- 
ica narrowed its gateways to immigrants. Rural 
social improvement, aside from the melioration 
of housing and the like for labor, seems restricted 
to the increase of electricity in the rural villages. 
Electric lighting is in 50 per cent of the villages. 
Little running water in the farmhouses; no run- 
ning hot water; no washing machines (“Women 
can do it better by hand, without injury to 
clothes, at small cost”). The pond, the stream, 
the river are the washtubs. I saw many, many 
women washing at river banks. I saw an aged 
woman, kneeling at a brook, washing, one raw, 
cold, rainy day, without protection. I noted few 
stoves—the rule is the raised, open-fire hearth; 
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general content with the share tenancy system; 
no expressed ideal in small-holding ownership. 
Sociological research into rural life was unheard 
of. The one acute rural problem, the division and 
the subdivision of land by inheritance under the 
code of Napoleon, was chronic. All devices fail. 
No concern was felt nationally for the eleva- 
tion of the status of the peasant family as a hu- 
man cluster or unit-source of life. The peasant 
woman's role in the fields neither bothers nor 
shames anyone. The Angelus-gleaning woman 
seems to be a French fixture. 


AT THE SHRINE OF MILLET 


We reverently visited the former home of the 
artist Millet in the village of Barbison. His quaint 
house, backyard, spreading tree, reminded me 
somehow of the Burns cottage in Scotland and 
the little house of Wordsworth at Grasmere, 
England. Millet lived among those peasants. We 
saw them everywhere. We heard the Angelus 
ring out to prayer. We felt, as Millet felt, the 
beauty and pathos of the call; but no farm paper 
in the United States can justifiably put on its 
cover the Angelus as a touch of American farm 
life. Nearly on the same street was the Robert 
Louis Stevenson inn, where we took lunch. 
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Stevenson also was a pilgrim to this shrine. As 
I sat at lunch, I pondered. Let me quote from 
my notes the thoughts that came: “So long as 
the farm woman in France (or in America, or 
anywhere for that matter) works at the hardest 
labor in the fields, however sturdy her muscular 
frame becomes by selection and inheritance, so 
long will there be the peasant. So long as the 
woman’s role in rural life remains unexpanded in 
the home and community to require all her ener- 
gies, muscular, intellectual, humanistic, for the 
leadership, maintenance, protection, education of 
the home, without a fair measure of free time for 
rest, self-improvement, social participation, and 
social responsibility, so long will be the peasant. 
Cheap food is bought too dearly when peasantry 
is the price.” 


RuraL SwItTZERLAND 


In Switzerland, two conditions conspired to 
keep from our eyes the majesty of the snow- 
capped Alps: first, my mission was to learn about 
farming; second, the weather, rain, clouds, fog— 
the usual bane of Swiss tourists. I cannot swear 
from experience that there are any mountains 
or snow in Switzerland. We traveled by train: 
Geneva to Berne, Berne to Basel. American Am- 
bassador Gibson kindly arranged for me an in- 
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terview with Dr. Kapelli of the Wheat Commis- 
sion, with an interpreter. 

The movement of peasants to cities seemed 
not to be a Swiss anxiety. Good feeling exists 
between town and country. The Swiss believe in 
the woman’s outdoor work, but not the hardest 
part for her. “The Swiss farm man is conscien- 
tious about his own duties and does not shirk 
and shunt his dificult tasks over upon the 
woman.” Dr. Kapelli was noncommittal on most 
of the social problems of the Swiss farmer, and 
preferred to have Dr. Laur of Brugge reply to 
me; and so he arranged by long-distance phone 
an interview for me at Brugge. | traveled to 
Brugge over the “Plateau de Suisse,” through 
farm lands. Dr. Laur was absent on a lecture en- 
gagement (I had talked with him in Rome) . So 
for three hours I bombarded Dr. Borel, a mem- 
ber of the staff of Dr. Laur’s Secretariat of Swiss 
Peasants, who spoke fluent English. At least 100 
farmers keep record accounts of consumption 
costs of the family expressly for the Secretariat 
(not quite so explicit as our American standard 
of living surveys), not to help the farmer im- 
prove his methods of consumption, but rather as 
information to the Swiss people at large and for 
Parliament, in order to convince them that the 
peasants are living frugally and need every gov- 
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ernmental consideration possible, such as in tariff 
legislation. Farm problems in Switzerland were 
not then acute. There was no migration menace 
as in the past. Depression years of Swiss indus- 
try had taught the peasant the illusory nature 
of much city life. The basic thing, Dr. Borel 
thought, was a real delight to live and work in 
the country, not the profit in farming. 

Rural education was not a problem; schooling 
was compulsory up to 14 and 15; there was no 
illiteracy. Every canton (Swiss state) has an agri- 
cultural school. The public health of farm fami- 
lies is protected by available, accessible hospitals 
in the canton, to which each commune contrib- 
utes funds. Physicians living in towns make coun- 
try drives. Brugge (4,000 population) has five 
doctors. There are few maternity hospitals. Dr. 
Borel admitted that in the Alps (three Swiss re- 
gions—Plateau, Jura, Alps) doctors were several 
hours distant and special visits costly. Farmers 
may get a loan of books from the national library 
at Berne by request and a deposit of 20 francs 
(to be refunded any time) and postage one way. 
This privilege is not generally utilized. Some farm 
people do not know of it; some have time to 
read only their agricultural paper; and besides, 
“the peasant is not a book man, anyway.” 
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There is no strict caste among Swiss farmers. 
Rich and poor meet, talk, discuss, join organiza- 
tions. “How is it in matrimony?” asked I. “Oh 
well, of course, when it comes to marriage there 
is small chance of the rich farmer’s son wedding 
the poor peasant’s daughter,” replied Dr. Borel. 
He would dance with her, but marry, no. 

Distribution of land inheritance is more satis- 
factory than formerly. Say there are five children 
to inherit. Three are already in cities (surplus 
population). The farm goes undivided now by 
law to the child who most desires to farm. If 
this point is not easily decided among the heirs, 
the court settles it. Then an appraiser decides the 
producing value of the land, and the mortgage 
is drawn on that basis. The leakage of country 
wealth to cities is thus reduced. 

The role of farm women runs into outdoor 
farm work in summer. The daughter of the rich 
farmer helps with the haying, then maybe goes 
to the house and plays Beethoven. The breed of 
farm woman is strong and husky, and her work 
is honorable. The woman washes by hand, irons 
by hand. Though she sews by machine, washing 
machines are not approved. I could not help 
feeling that even in Switzerland the sociological 
phases of rural life are still but feebly voiced, and 
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yet the time seemed to me ripe for a rural re- 
search pioneer. 

A noteworthy feature of Swiss country life is 
the forest or woodland. Every commune has its 
communal forest; this forest and piece of wood- 
land (easily seen from the car window) is as 
spick-and-span as a New England kitchen. Every 
tree is groomed. Interspersed among fields of 
tilled land and meadows, these neat wooded areas 
give in May to the countryside a wholesome, 
beautiful, prosperous look, in decided contrast 
with denuded Italy, with its dwarfed, deshaded 
trees. 


Jusy A Swirr Loox at Rural SWEDEN 


Rural Sweden was not a major destination, but 
en route to Finland we spent a few days in and 
around Stockholm. It was unfortunate for me 
that the Ministry of Agriculture was largely on 
vacation. The American Legation put me into 
the hands of Mr. Kloth, our Commercial attaché, 
who took me about. J] met the Berlin manager 
of the Ford Company, who said that the Swedish 
sale of tractors was not bright. A few were owned 
co-operatively. 

In Sweden are many schools of domestic 
science for girls, in which they learn dairying, 
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gardening, feeding cattle and swine, housekeep- 
ing, foods, sewing. Winter washing through holes 
in the ice is not unknown. 

In the office of the Agricultural Society, Mr. 
Axel Stensgaard discussed Sweden’s land prob- 
lem, the outstanding social problem of farmers. 
The rule of the day seemed to be, as in other 
countries of Europe, the breaking up of estates 
and carving out small farms for tenants and la- 
borers. I went to the government Labor Bureau, 
where I interviewed Mr. Nystrom, who recalled 
the recent visit of Mr. Callander and Dr. Warren. 
He spoke of the loneliness of the Swedish farm 
family (on scattered farms as in America). 
Studies were going on about the farm laborer— 
his housing, wages, standards of living. “Women 
must work in Sweden at farm work as well as 
housework.” In southern Sweden the bathhouse 
is divided for use between males and females. In 
the North, they bathe together. The bathhouse 
in far North Europe is an institution on every 
farm. Again disappointment at finding no rural 
sociological research. 


FINLAND, THE LAND OF SURPRISES 


The steamer ride from Stockholm across the 
Baltic to Finland was a delight, much like a sail 
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among the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence 
River in midsummer. I paid my respects to the 
Minister of Agriculture at Helsinki on our arrival 
by train from the port of Abo. He was just bid- 
ding good-bye to a deputation for a meeting of 
700 small farmers from all Finland, who were 
petitioning the Government for a reduction in 
the legal interest rate. The Minister expressed a 
wondering interest in my mission to Finland, and 
then gave me the first surprise. As a pure gift of 
appreciation of the United States, he gave us a 
guide and interpreter, Mrs. Dr. Tilma Hainari, 
member of the Council of Finnish Women, wife 
of the late Dr. Hainari, patriot, educator, histo- 
rian of Finland; with a laid-out itinerary through 
southern rural Finland; passes on the railways 
and lake steamers for the three of us; money in 
Dr. Hainari’s hands for travel, for all expenses of 
automobiles, lodging, and meals when not being 
entertained. In fact, I could use none of my 
money in Finland. The ingenious plan of travel 
and entertainment in the homes of Finnish farm- 
ers and at Finnish folk schools conveyed to us 
the inner life of rural Finland, in such an open- 
handed, hearty hospitality as I had never seen 
at home or anywhere abroad. I now understand 
why little Finland pays its war debts. 

The Minister of Agriculture took the usual 
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conservative position on the subject of govern- 
ment research into human aspects of rural life: 
“Finland is small and the life of farmers is so 
well known already that no investigations are 
necessary.” How familiar. There is nothing hid- 
den in human affairs. Soil contains hidden mat- 
ters. Fertilizer contains secrets. The family, how- 
ever, the community, are all on the surface, easily 
to be read and understood. These were my 
thoughts while he was speaking; but when I was 
leaving the shores of this little country up under 
the Arctic Circle, I forgot my animadversions and 
became a dyed-in-the-wool fan of Finland and 
its national character and social development. If 
I should once get started on a day-by-day, hour- 
by-hour narrative of this emotional visit to the 
land of summer sunshine, a book would result. 
Let the barest outline suffice. 

Dr. Hainari (she was a Ph.D. in her own 
right) said, “You must see first one of our es- 
tates.” So, by auto, with chauffeur, an hour’s ride 
from Helsinki, we visited the Ramsay estate, E's- 
gobard, of 3,000 acres. (Mr. Ramsay’s forebears 
came from Scotland in the 15th century.) His 
is a beautiful modern house. An exquisite lunch, 
Mrs. Ramsay talking easily in English, while 
Mr. Ramsay employed our interpreter. We noted 
hired families in spotless, painted cottages, each 
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with a wonderful vegetable garden, wood for 
fuel, potato ground, swine for meat, rye for bread, 
milk from the dairy. Four husky girls were in 
the big barn feeding cattle and cleaning the 
stalls. They did the milking three times daily. 
Thence we drove 50 miles to a colony of about 
75 small farms, which in the last 12 years had 
been formed from a large estate. We picked up 
at the colony the two men, members of the 
Government Board, who had planned and man- 
aged this enterprise. They took us in hand. We 
ate boiled eggs, rye bread, and coffee in one of 
the cottages. The floors were clean, the dwelling 
was comfortable, and the children many. They 
told us there were 28 similar colonies in Finland. 
Our drive covered 120 miles, and we got back to 
Helsinki at midnight, yet as light as day. 

The next day we traveled inland two hours by 
train. The Headmaster of a folk school met us 
with a hired auto (Buick), and we drove for 
three hours about the country; then we took a 
lake steamer for an hour and were met by a 
farmer with an auto who whisked us all to his 
house, a few miles away. The wife met us at the 
door and ushered us into the dining room where 
we sat down to an elaborate meal: hors d’ oeuvres, 
soup, hot whole fish on a large platter, salad, all 
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nicely served by a maid. This was a middle-class, 
farm-owning family. The farmer took great pride 
in showing us over his farm on foot. Returning 
from our inspection, we found several guests in- 
vited to drink coffee with the Americans—a lady 
principal of a nearby high school, several teachers, 
one of them a domestic science teacher who 
wondered whether domestic science is taught in 
American universities. We kept Dr. Hainari busy 
translating Finnish chatter and laughter. Late in 
the afternoon, our host and his wife, and the 
folk school Master walked with us to the lake- 
side, where a motorboat was waiting, and away 
our little party chuck, chucked, across the lake 
to the folk school. The Headmaster’s family 
greeted us (one a girl of 14, a girl scout) . There 
we stayed the night. 

In the morning, we made a great mistake: we 
dressed and walked downstairs. After a little, a 
maid served us coffee, white bread (no butter) , 
little cakes. We should have remained upstairs 
and had coffee in bed. The folk school was a 
thrill. Here were classrooms, rich in sculptural 
busts of patriots, Finnish portraits of great men, 
a large picture of Grundtvig, the Dane who 
founded folk schools. A large room for handi- 
crafts, many looms all busily humming, carpen- 
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ter shop, a smithy. This intimate contact with a 
folk school helped me to understand better all 
I had known about Danish folk schools. 

About 10: 30 A.M. an Oldsmobile drove to the 
door, and we, with the Headmaster as a human 
hyphen between the known and the unknown, 
wound about the crookedest roads you ever saw, 
escaping huge rocks, penetrating forests, and cir- 
cling little lakes, arriving at the farm of a large 
farmer with seven sons, for a buffet breakfast at 
noon. While at breakfast, we heard in the next 
room four of the boys playing together on cello, 
violins, piano; and then between courses, break- 
ing in two the breakfast, we filed out of the din- 
ing room into the music room and listened some 
more to this recital (quite formal indeed) and 
on signal returned to finish the morning meal. 

About 2:00 P.M. visitors arrived in a Willys 
Knight auto—a judge, and his son to call on us. 
(What a plan! I never could figure out how it all 
came about, clicking like a clock.) The judge 
was the jolliest of men, in French, German, and 
Italian and in three words of English, all he knew. 
They drove us to his house, where his wife gave 
us coffee. The son drove us for an hour to a place 
on the lake where we took a steamer for an hour, 
and were met by the local clergyman who took 
us on a walk to his manse, where his daughters 
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served us coffee. We were taken through the mas- 
sive 14th century stone church, seating 2,000 per- 
sons. 

A one-horse cart took us next to a farm, where 
we ate a regular dinner: a mighty cooked fish, 
boiled beef, string beans, sour milk, ice cream. 
A closed Chevrolet came to the door and we 
took the good schoolmaster home; then chang- 
ing to a Chrysler we rode 60 kilometers round 
curving roads, up and down, through forests, 
over streams at a breakneck speed to catch a 
train—just by an eyelash. On the train (just as 
Dumas would have it) was a second Headmaster 
of a rural folk school. Four hours inland brought 
us to a station where a two-horse carriage and a 
one-horse cart met us and carried us to the Head- 
master’s home, where at 11:30 P.M. in full day- 
light we had tea, the wife serving with the help 
of a maid. 

The next morning, Sunday, we all went to 
the country church in a Ford car. Five hundred 
people. Church packed. Many men. It was a full 
Sunday. We visited a farmhouse 100 feet long, 
where seven brothers and their beloved mother 
lived together. No son would marry while the 
mother was alive. The farm had been in the 
family several hundred years. We visited the leper 
colony, in fear, I now recall. The Headmaster 
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and his brilliant wife then took us to their folk 
school, where the girls who were in summer ses- 
sion, served us a fine dinner. In the evening, the 
pupils of the folk school put on a festival of song 
and folk dances in Finnish folk costume. The 
trustees of the school and their sons and many 
farm men and women were present at one end of 
the large hall. The Headmaster made an address 
of “Welcome to the American visitors,” and Dr. 
Hainari, standing beside the speaker, translated 
paragraph by paragraph for our particular bene- 
fit. Then the trustees and wives were presented 
to us. In the middle of the festival was an inter- 
lude for coffee. After coffee, back to the audi- 
torium, and I gave an address in reply to the wel- 
come, Dr. Hainari doing the interpretation to 
the audience. I presented greetings from Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Jardine; from thou- 
sands of American Finns; from fifteen million 
young American farmers and farm girls; from 
Mrs. Olive Campbell (who had inspired me to 
visit Finland) . Back to the Headmaster’s home, 
tea with the doctor from the leper hospital as a 
guest. Bed at midnight, no light needed. 
Another day followed of similar drives, visits 
to farms, schools, churches, coffees, until at 5:00 
P.M. we were put on a train and arrived at Hel- 
sinki a little after sunset at 11:30. All the way 
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Dr. Hainari probed me with questions on Amer- 
ican country life and problems. I marveled then, 
I marvel now, at her ingenuity, gracious service, 
wonderful stamina. A visit to the American Am- 
bassador to pay our respects, next morning, lunch 
with Dr. Hainari, and then smiling and waving, 
she saw us off at the train platform for Stock- 
holm. ‘That journey southward again was filled 
with a recountal of impressions and questions un- 
answered. What marvels are the Finnish rural 
women—marvels of vitality, industry, robust in- 
terest! They seem to do all that any man can do, 
and then some. Cheerfully they tend the cows, 
feed them, milk them, clean their stalls, make 
cheese, make butter, care for their children, keep 
house; then weave, knit, read, go to school. They 
hold to their bosom ideals of art, learning, music, 
home, country. Boys bow and click their heels 
together. Girls modestly curtsy. Hospitality is 
naive, direct, neither stilted nor nervous. 

What is the meaning of the barefoot women 
and girls in rural Finland? Is it a relic of age- 
old inferiority in the masculine mind? Is it an 
economic necessity? Why no running water in 
houses? Why no washing machines? Would rural 
sociological research mend matters any more 
quickly? Would statistics help? Must a country 
wait till a Grundtvig comes? Or a Snellman? 
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WE FEEL THE PuLseE OF RurAL CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


We traversed the length of eastern Germany, 
south from the Baltic to Prague for a brief visit 
to old Bohemia and the Czechs. I stood for an 
hour on the street in front of our hotel the first 
evening, watching a parade of 15,000 school boys 
and girls from every part of the nation, in the 
capital for a national gymnastic festival. Many 
were sons and daughters of peasants. Each school 
group, hilarious, joyous, was accompanied by its 
gym teacher, banners, school yells. A mighty good 
introduction to this country. The Minister of 
Agriculture, Dr. Pasderka, was proud of being 
“a peasant.” Proud that “peasant leadership is 
learned.” He put me into the very competent 
hands of his deputy, Mr. Prokes, who had a good 
command of English. 

We called on the Secretary of the Woman's 
League of Farm Women; which to the number 
of 40,000, in 600 locals, held frequent meetings 
in the villages, for training in poultry-keeping, 
dairying, housework, along with music and recrea- 
tion. The great motive appeared to be helping 
the political Agrarian movement, but evidently the 
League was kept alive by the ultimate interest 
of women. Common schools were compulsory. 
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There was much use of high schools in the towns, 
through cheap railway fares. 

Mr. Prokes was at Rome in our special session 
on Social Intelligence, very much interested in 
the sociological side of Czech rural life. He took 
both Mrs. Galpin and myself 100 miles inland 
from Prague to the farm village of Sany, where 
the mayor and his board of aldermen, all farmers, 
gave us one of the really great days of our whole 
visit to Europe. It was a species of microscopic 
inspection of six splendid co-operative projects— 
banking, a community club house, chicory mill, 
grist mill, bakery, the village bathhouse. 

The American Minister the next day gave me 
the services of a young Bohemian (who had lived 
in England) as interpreter, and we traveled three 
hours by train, spending the day at Hradnec- 
Kralove as guest of the Chamber of Commerce. 
We were shown a great co-operative electric light 
and power plant for 200 farm villages. Wonder- 
ful. We lunched in a café of which the city 
(population 20,000) was proud. A boys’ farm 
school, a girls’ domestic science school, another 
co-operative chicory mill, and bakery, where three 
large ovens baked rye bread for villages and 
for Prague. My conclusion was that Americans 
should visit this country for a study of the forms 
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of co-operative consumption. I raised the same 
questions here, however, about women’s wash 
work. Why not a co-operative rural laundry? Or 
at least power washers in the homes? Ah, that bare- 
foot peasant woman, rubbing by hand! In spite of 
this, however, the Czechs are wonder-workers. 


A Ruwntinc GLANcE AT HOLLAND 


My schedule of fixed dates got me into a jam, 
which unfortunately left me only a good two days 
in rural Holland. Mr. Mansholt, an inspector of 
the Dutch Ministry of Agriculture, who needed 
no interpreter, accorded us every possible cour- 
tesy. I tried my best to present my mission in 
connection with the sociological concept of ag- 
riculture. It seemed new to my host. He under- 
stood the economics, but not the need for the 
sociological—at least in Holland—for Mr. Man- 
sholt said, “The problems of agriculture and of 
the farming class in Holland are economic.” This 
view seems deepseated in every country I visit. 
I saw then and see now the risk of being counted 
either as senile or imbecile, when I persist in 
holding that the sociology of rural life is a guide 
to government in shaping legislation for the 
masses. ‘To quote from my diary: “While leaving 
the American Legation for the Dutch Ministry of 
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Agriculture this morning, I watched four men 
scrubbing and washing the front walls of a house 
on the street with the aid of ladders. The passion 
for cleanliness, a characteristic of the Dutch, 
came to mind. How is it that the people of Hol- 
land, who must economize so minutely, can af- 
ford to spend so much energy keeping meticu- 
lously clean? It is this passion for better living 
that I myself crave; and my contention is—senile 
or imbecile—that the farm population of any 
country will more surely attain the facilities of 
a better life by mastering the various techniques of 
better living, than by concentrating solely on 
profits.” 

Inspector Mansholt with car and chauffeur 
took us on a round of inspection about The Hague 
to see villages, farms, houses inside and out, and 
to go over carefully one of the Queen’s farms 
rented to a man and his wife who have 12 grown 
children, nearly all on farms. The wife (70 years 
old, 200 pounds; please pardon) was busy in the 
dairy with the morning’s press of cheeses (25 
pounds each, wholesale 22 cents a pound, Amer- 
ican money). They had 100 acres, 70 cows, at 
a yearly rental of $2,500,—and cleanness. Mr. 
Mansholt was half inclined to admit that the 
Dutch hate of defilement was a trait grounded 
in a mysterious idealism, but still he seemed to 
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cling to the idea of its being a habit springing 
from a purely economic necessity in handling 
milk and milk products. 

I heard little about women’s societies, or boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. No politically protesting farmers. 
Free trade, a boost. No bounties. “Holland stands 
on its own feet.” Quality in products, a high goal. 

I finished my mission to Holland with a short 
interview with Dr. Deckers, member of the Dutch 
Parliament and Secretary to the President of the 
Peasant’s Catholic League. ‘The conversation was 
highly suggestive to me. The genius of the League 
is devotion to economic techniques and main- 
tenance of the Catholic faith. I could not dis- 
cover that the country life motive of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Country Life Conference is back 
of this League. The Dutch population is so in 
excess of all practical needs that the acute thing 
is to preserve an economic order—prevention of 
chaos and unemployment. “Standing room only” 
on the land makes a different rural social prob- 
lem. This I plainly saw; but I could hardly keep 
my tongue quiet for asking what it would mean 
to take the women of the farm household out 
of the economic struggle and restrict their ef- 
forts to the home and community. Like many 
another American, I was amazed at Holland, its 
made land, at the futile slosh of the sea to climb 
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over the rim of the bowl, at the use of the wind, 
at the canals and cattle—and the wooden shoes. 


Brave BeLtcrum, DevAstaTEeD, REBUILT 


My visit to Belgium was packed with high 
spots: the 35th anniversary of the Catholic 
League of Peasants at Louvain; the International 
Rural Life Conference at Brussels; Mr. Melotte’s 
Luncheon to the American delegates; Interview 
with King Albert and his son, Leopold; the Bur- 
gomaster of Brussel’s tea; a day with Dr. De 
Vuyst, visiting his girls’ school at Laeken, and 
attending a reception at his home; bus ride all 
day through the devastated areas. 

We rode from Brussels by auto to Louvain, 
and found that no vehicles of any kind were per- 
mitted to enter the city. Why? The keys of the 
city had been given to 50,000 peasants for the 
meeting of their League. So we walked to the 
great square of the city, just as these 50,000 peas- 
ants, heads bared, were kneeling on the stone 
pavements, and the Cardinal (successor to Car- 
dinal Mercier, deceased) from a partly built wall 
or parapet of the new Louvain Library (Rocke- 
feller built) was giving his parting prayer and 
blessing. A loud-speaker carried every word over 
the vast throng, made up of village Bunds of 
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250 men each. Each Bund had a banner, a ban- 
ner carrier, a band of a few horns, and the local 
priest. A mighty tide of rural humanity under 
the tutelage of religion. 

There were present at the International Con- 
ference on Rural Life the following Americans: 
Dr. Butterfield, Dr. Sanderson, Mr. Hobson, Dr. 
Sims, Messrs. Hutchinson, Hood, Cyr, Stacy, 
Rapking, Miss Frysinger, Mrs. Sanderson, Mrs. 
Galpin. The following countries were repre- 
sented: France, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ire- 
land, Great Britain. The Conference was chiefly 
valuable to Americans for an insight into the 
peculiar European convention methods; for ac- 
quaintance with several European rural life lead- 
ers; for establishing certain personal friendships 
abroad. The proceedings are available in a bul- 
letin. 

Mr. Melotte, a wealthy backer of the De Vuyst 
rural life movement in Belgium, tendered a beau- 
tiful luncheon to the Americans at the Hotel 
Astoria. Speeches were the order of the day: Dr. 
De Vuyst, M. Giele, M. Graftiau, Dr. Butter- 
field. Conversation, without interpreter, was free 
in much broken French and English. Good will 
was firmly established. 

The Burgomaster of Brussels gave to members 
of the Conference a tea, in the City Hall—an- 
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cient, elaborate, impressively beautiful. The re- 
fection was followed by a few remarks of wel- 
come, and a tour of the building, now utilized 
by the City Council. 

The Minister of Agriculture arranged a special 
interview for foreign members of the Conference 
with King Albert. This took place in the open 
air on the portico of the great Cinquantenaire, 
just prior to King Albert’s presentation of medals 
to various agricultural “achievers” and men and 
’ women who had been in labor service 25 years, 
35 years, 50 years. The King, followed by the 
Crown Prince Leopold (now King of Belgium) , 
had presented to him each one of us by name, 
shook hands, asked a few questions (to us in 
English) , spoke a little longer to Mr. Hobson 
and Dr. Butterfield, placed his hand on little 
Alice Sanderson’s head. Crown Prince Leopold 
received us all similarly, after which we passed 
into the vast audience room, in which 5,000 
people were seated, and took our places in special 
boxes by the platform reserved for us to witness 
the impressive, solemn ceremony. Literally, hun- 
dreds of Belgian men and women, gravely dressed 
in their best black, advanced in single file and 
received their decorations. 

A bus took all who would go to Laeken, a 
suburb, where Dr. De Vuyst, as host, showed us 
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his pet venture, a domestic science school for 
girls. “Practical” training for housewifery was one 
of Dr. De Vuyst’s hobbies, emphasis upon prac- 
tical under the guidance of “common sense” and 
“experience.” I recall vividly the somewhat worn 
figure of Sir Horace Plunkett making the rounds 
of this school, fatigued, but determined to see 
it through. In the evening Dr. De Vuyst, his 
wife, and daughter received at their home in 
Brussels. Acquaintance was deepened. 

As a crowning piece of entertainment, Dr. De 
Vuyst, with the aid of several burgomasters en 
route by train and bus took us all through the 
devastated areas, a trip of 75 miles. The Burgo- 
master of Ypres welcomed us heartily, I recall, 
and spread his hands in a prideful gesture toward 
the new buildings. Obliteration of signs of war 
(save the silent cemeteries and treeless lands) 
was a marvel. The land smiled with grass, grain, 
and cattle. New villages, new farmhouses, new 
barns, new country churches. So ended a never- 
to-be forgotten pilgrimage to the achievements of 
Belgian fortitude. Much honor is due to Dr. 
De Vuyst for his persistent effort in Europe to 
improve rural life. 
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RuraL GERMANY FROM STEAMER, TRAIN, 
AND BY INTERVIEW 


At Brussels, after the International Confer- 
ence, there were added to my party (if two make 
a party) by arrangement through Henry Israel, 
Messrs. Stacy, Sims, Cyr; by pick-up in Brussels, 
Messrs. Rapking and Hood; by consent and good 
will, Messrs. Hobson and Bomberger; by coin- 
cidence and circumstance, Dr. Butterfield,—and 
Mr. Schoenfeld-a company of rare assortment. 
Starting at Cologne, we took a streetcar ride to 
the University of Bonn, where Dr. Brinckman (a 
previous visitor to my Division in Washington) 
was our guide. We were quite astonished at the 
comprehensive academic character of the Uni- 
versity. Then a delightful steamer ride up the 
Rhine. I recall particularly the demonstrative 
pleasure of Dr. Butterfield at the rural panorama 
along the banks. From Mainz we went by train 
direct to Berlin, for a conference on rural life in 
Germany at the State College of Agriculture. 
Germany’s land problem and colonization on the 
divided estates were in the forefront. Herr Fauser 
answered most of the questions. Professor Dr. 
Rumpf from Mannheim entered heartily into our 
discussions. We visited the headquarters of a 
small society for the improvement of country life. 
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Its objectives (on paper) were similar to those of 
our American Country Life Association and the 
Village Institutes of Great Britain. Lack of funds 
seemed to narrow the activities of this society. 
The American Ambassador, Dr. Schurman and 
Mrs. Schurman, entertained our party. at tea very 
pleasantly at the Embassy. In my previous jour- 
ney to Czechoslovakia, Mrs. Galpin and I had 
made a stop at Frankfort, from which I took a 
morning’s side trip to Mannheim (in the neigh- 
borhood of Heidelberg) to lunch with Professor 
Rumpf and family. Professor Rumpf, a teacher of 
Commercial Law, had become much interested 
in rural life through its close connection with his 
studies of law. We had had some interchange of 
ideas through correspondence. “In the plexus of 
practical life, commercial law in Germany in- 
volves deeply the life of peasant and farmer.” 
“German sociology is concerned with the evolu- 
tion of social facts out of the past. American so- 
ciology seems more easily stampeded into Utopias 
of the future.” “German peasant women must 
work in the fields; there are not enough peasant 
men to do all the outdoor work.” So Professor 
Rumpf, as he laughed slyly at the American de- 
sire to place the strains of labor upon the shoul- 
ders of the machine, in order to give a further 
medium of comfort to the human frame. Frau 
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Dr. Rumpf (a doctor of law in her own right) 
came in at this point and announced that lunch- 
eon was served. Here were three little daughters, 
one of whom (13 years old) was the proud pos- 
sessor of several sentences of English. Soup, veal 
cutlets, potato balls, wine, prunes and peaches, 
dessert of canned cherries, coffee in an adjoining 
room. Here were round-table jokes and anecdotes 
just as if at home. 

Mrs. Galpin and I preceeded by train from 
Frankfort through Bavaria, via Nuremberg, and 
Saxony, via Dresden and Leipzig, in and out of 
Czechoslovakia to Berlin, and finally to Ham- 
burg. So we had through the two trips into Ger- 
many completed a circumferential visit to Ger- 
many. The times seemed unfavorable for such 
an intimate contact with farm home life as we 
had in Finland. Necessity was the last word in 
Germany on such subjects as the burdens of peas- 
antry, especially the dour hardships of peasant 
women. I kept repeating innerly, “How comes 
the idea of necessity? Can a class create the idea 
of necessity out of something else than bare 
hunger and the fear of death? Could American 
farmers create the idea of necessity of co- 
operation?” 

As my expanded party completed its interviews 
in Berlin (Mr. Schoenfeld was then living in Ber- 
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lin, as American agricultural representative in 
Germany) , Dr. Butterfield excused himself, and 
the rest of us proceeded to Denmark. 


RuraLt DENMARK, LAND OF PEASANT Horr 


I was fortunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Helge Larsen as a guide and interpreter for our 
whole party, during a planned itinerary of a 
week. Mr. Larsen was assistant to the well-known 
economist, Professor Larsen, at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Copenhagen. I gave him five 
dollars a day and all expenses. 

We first did all the co-operative institutions 
of Copenhagen—Wholesale Consumers’ Head 
Office, Egg Export Office and Packing House; 
then a School for Nurserymen. An impressive 
visit to Lyngby and Grundtvig’s original folk 
school. The girls were in session. They sang for 
us. The place breathed of an earnest, serious 
preparation for farm life. The Headmaster was 
scholarly, dignified, nationalistic, and a fine in- 
terpreter of the folk-school movement. 

One of the high spots for our party was the 
few hours at Dr. Peter Manniche’s International 
Folk School, at Elsinore (Helsingér) the scene of 
Hamlet. Dr. Manniche believes in the folk school 
as a peace instrument among nations. He also 
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holds that Denmark’s spiritual philosophy, its 
solemn religious earnestness, its ethical culture, 
have created the base for Denmark’s prosperity. 
The members of our party briefly addressed the 
school. Our guide, Mr. Larsen, took the orders 
of each member of the party for lunch at a high- 
class restaurant. (Elsinore being a tourists’ sight- 
seeing town was accustomed to please the most 
fastidious.) Our respective orders ranged from 
bread and milk, ham sandwich with glass of milk, 
coffee and doughnuts, to ham and eggs. When 
we sat down to table, lo and behold, a table 
d’héte of elaborate quality and proportions from 
hors d'oeuvres and lobster to nuts. Our guide 
curtly said, “This is the customary thing here.” 
Stacy called out, “How much is it?” Sims says, 
“IT want my sandwich.” Somebody whispers to 
somebody, “A racket.” Then our two genial wits, 
Hobson and Bomberger, came to the rescue and 
said, “We must pay for it, let’s eat it’; and we 
did, relaxing from the tension of a grave moment. 
The two-dollar lunch broke only one of the crew, 
and he had to cable for $200 more to get him- 
self home. 

Faithfully our little party went through bacon 
factories, outdoor museums, collections of past 
cultures, agricultural experiment stations, milk 
plants, the various peculiar institutions at 
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Odense, many farms and farm homes in the out- 
lying districts about Odense. We found the 
farmers themselves as ready to give information 
about their business, their accounts, their co- 
operatives, as publicity men in Copenhagen. 
Hospitality and home-brewed beer abounded. 
(One of our college professors in the party hopes 
he can suppress the photos someone—some imp- 
ish one—took on the sly.) 

Our journey over Denmark ended at Esbjerg, 
on the North Sea, where we bade good-bye to 
Messrs. Hobson, Bomberger, and Hood. The rest 
of us took ship across for Harwich, England. 


INTERVIEWS IN ENGLAND 


After four months of touring in non-English- 
speaking countries, it gave us a good dose of 
“that old feelin’ ” to be in England. Through the 
courtesy of Sir Horace Plunkett, our path was 
smoothed to many interviews in London on Eng- 
lish rural affairs. 

Captain Ellis told us about the County Coun- 
cils in Great Britain. The county officials seemed 
to welcome these volunteer social organizations, 
which attempted (much as similar councils in 
the United States) to re-gear and speed up rural 
local progress. The Women’s Institutes, by the 
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testimony of everyone we talked with, appear to 
be the best England can show in the form of a 
rural social movement. The rural industries ac- 
tivity, by the aid of a parliamentary grant, 
seemed quite alive and popular. 

Sir Thomas Middleton and Mr. Vaughn Nash 
gave us a good insight into the Development 
Commission’s work and aims. It gave funds for 
social research. Our friend, Professor Ashby, was 
sent to the United States for economic and so- 
ciological study by this Commission. Mr. Far- 
quharson opened up Le Play House to us. The 
regional social surveys in England, Scotland, 
Czechoslovakia of Le Play House were very sug- 
gestive. 

Sir Daniel Hall (whom I had met at Rome 
earlier) gave our little group an hour of very 
discriminating discussion of English rural prob- 
lems. He had delivered a few days before an ad- 
dress at Oxford University on Population and 
Food. He gave us each an autographed copy. His 
appreciation of Professor Ashby’s studies at Ox- 
ford was genuine and in fact prideful. “The Brit- 
ish people demand for farm women a standard 
of labour above the Continental standard, and 
economics bears out this demand.” “The Min- 
istry of Agriculture has nothing to do with the 
Census of population.” Why not? “The Govern- 
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ment does not directly attempt to colonize its 
people in its colonies and dominions beyond 
seas.” (I saw a poster in Oxford dated 1922, giv- 
ing the information that Canada wanted 3,000 
new families on its land. Attractive terms. An- 
other poster asked for women 18 to 35 years of 
age to go to Australia as domestic workers.) 

Sir Daniel Hall did not warm up to the sug- 
gestion of a rural social research unit in the Gov- - 
ernment. He held the traditional view: “We 
know already more to do than we are able. In 
fine, the facts are patent.” Strange view for a 
scientist. Agricultural labor problems bulk large 
with the Minister of Agriculture. 

Sir Horace Plunkett had gone beyond his 
strength in Belgium and was in bed with fever. 
We could not, therefore, go down to his home 
in the country as anticipated. His helper and 
tight-hand man, Mr. Walter, told me at the 
Plunkett Foundation in London that Sir Horace, 
since his visit to Denmark (he and Mr. Walter 
were in Copenhagen when our party was there) 
was half inclined to revise his interpretation of 
his old slogan, “Better farming, better business, 
better living, but better business first.” All be- 
cause Sir Horace found in Denmark that better 
ideals of living first produced the conditions out 
of which grew better business and better farming. 
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A Day In ScoTLAND 


Our little party accepted a special invitation to 
luncheon at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Blair, on 
Lord Leamington’s estate at Llanidry, an hour’s 
bus ride out from Edinburgh. Mr. Blair had been 
a tenant on this farm for “46 harvests.” He had 
two sons (one a farmer) and two daughters, edu- 
cated in Edinburgh. The younger daughter had 
taken the agricultural course in the University. 
The farm, 350 acres, was all arable. Mr. Blair sold 
his potatoes by the acre undug. He had on the 
place eight families of hired help and a grieve 
who managed the work and workers. The tenant’s 
rent was 34 shillings an acre. 

Mrs. Blair was the pioneer in Scotland of the 
Women’s Institutes. She still taught the china 
and pottery decoration in the local Institute. We 
all called on Mrs. Blair’s mother, tenant on a 
nearby farm, and took tea at five. This was an 
introduction to Scotland’s land-tenure and farm- 
labor system. The tenant has perpetuity of hold- 
ing (14- and 19-year leases) and no bother with 
taxes. The “Laird” is a sort of undercover myth, 
who swallows rent, pays the taxes and repairs on 
buildings, and keeps out of sight. 

Scotland has its own Ministry of Agriculture, 
and we were fortunate to be given a long inter- 
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view with the Minister, Sir Robert Greig (whom 
I had met in Rome) . His interpretation of Scot- 
tish rural life was pointed and without reserva- 
tion. Education for 400 years has given the 
farmer a love of thinking, reading, and schooling 
for his bairns. So you find in the humble cottage 
of laborer, crofter, or tenant a good head and 
sound learning. The youth of Scotland’s farms 
find their way to the top of life’s positions. Sir 
Robert told the story of the old crofter who, dur- 
ing the war, was carrying on his wee croft with 
great difficulty. Someone looking on said, “Why 
don’t your sons help you?” The crofter replied, 
“Weel, they cawn’t, ye know, for one is a colonel 
in the army in France; one is a judge in India; 
and the third is just now Secretary of War.” Scot- 
tish farmers are prosperous, having no such seri- 
ous problems as England has. They are not much 
for co-operation. They have a fine local market. 
The farm woman does not lose caste by work in 
the dairy and in the fields. She loves it. 

“Sir Robert,” I finally inquired (my little party 
all agog for the answer) “do you have any socio- 
logical research in the Ministry of Agriculture?” 
“Oh, no!” he quickly replied. “You see, in Scot- 
land, we know our farm people so well that re- 
search would be a waste.” Heigh-ho, I thought, 
Sit Robert is not only a true traditionalist, but a 
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real Scot, to boot. And so we left that “land of 
great men,” still holding firmly to racial back- 
ground of Anglo-Saxon lowlands, Celtic high- 
lands, Scandinavian islands to the North. 


Tue Lanp ofr Parapox, Rurat IRELAND 


Ever since first making the acquaintance of 
Sir Horace Plunkett in Wisconsin in 1912, I had 
come to think of Ireland as the land of Plunketts. 
In Belgium one day I was walking with Sir 
Horace when we met a Catholic priest, to whom 
he recounted how the Plunketts had held on to 
their land: “We had two strains of Plunketts, a 
Catholic and a Protestant. When the Protestants 
were in power, the Catholic branch put their land 
titles into the hands of the Protestant clan; and 
when the Catholics came into power, all our land 
went into the hands of the Catholic clan.” I 
stepped on Irish soil as reverently as if it were the 
site of a shrine. We did not linger in Belfast, 
but sought at once Dublin and the Irish Free 
State. 

The Minister of Agriculture of the Irish Free 
State extended to our party every possible cour- 
tesy. Our interest was high and keen about co- 
operation in Ireland. The Minister said, “Co- 
operation exists in creameries, egg export, and a 
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few bacon factories; but when it comes to sell- 
ing, these ventures are competitive. No central 
co-operative marketing association is possible yet. 
The history of Irish individualism makes co- 
operation among the rank and file very difficult.” 
The Secretary of the Irish Organization Society 
confirmed the Minister’s story of the struggle of 
co-operation with the suspicion of Irish competi- 
tive temperament. The psychology of the human 
factor is afire with emotions of the past. 

At Plunkett House we met and talked with the 
United Irish Women. Lady Fingall (whose hus- 
band is a Plunkett) and Mrs. Pilkington and a 
group of other ladies were especially keen in 
learning about the problems of farm women and 
children in the United States. Their own efforts 
were largely restricted to the expansion of rural 
industries. Lady Fingall’s plea for help to start 
girls’ and boys’ clubs (like our 4-H Clubs) was 
pathetic. 

Mr. George Russell (A. E.) in his editorial of- 
fice in Plunkett House gave us a characteristic 
talk (almost a lecture) on cultural aspects of 
Irish rural life. He thought that he himself put 
“better living” into Sir Horace Plunkett’s slogan. 
Russell’s attempt to explain Ireland and its tem- 
pestuous course ran like a red thread through his 
story. I tried to pledge him to a first visit to Amer- 
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ica. He was dubious. “I hate to lecture. I prefer 
to write and paint.” But, you know, he did come, 
and we heard him here. 

Mr. Sheridan gave us two hours at our hotel, 
about his Land Settlement ventures. Every stroke 
ahead now had to be linked to that dramatic 
story of Ireland through the centuries. At this 
point my party thinned down to Mrs. Galpin and 
myself again, and we must stay on another two 
weeks for a U.S. Lines steamer. So we sought to 
see intimately the rural part of Ireland’s West 
Coast. 

Mr. Kelly, county agricultural agent (so to 
speak) was our guide and historian to the really 
spectacular achievements among the rocks and 
moors of the West Coast. Who can ever forget 
the waste moorland, the heather, the glacial drift, 
the bogs, the freshly cut peat in piles, round or 
square, everywhere? Who can ever dim his mem- 
ory to the stone walls about the fields? We stop 
at a stone wall over which is red clover knee deep, 
thick as any clover you ever saw; a field clean of 
rock, and 50 sheep literally in the clover. “This is 
a piece of resettlement, a reclaimed piece of 
heath.” “Ah, there is Henenghany himself,” says 
Kelly. We jump the wall, clasp his hand. This is 
his story: “I took 400 acres of heath under the 
Land Act to pay for it in 68 years. After three or 
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four years, I sold 300 acres, and last year after 14 
years of labor and profits, 1 completed paying for 
my 100 acres. This lot and that lot (stone walls 
around every blessed lot) and that and that with 
wheat were just as bad heath, rock and waste, as 
any over there (pointing to the terrible moor be- 
low). But everlastingly I picked up stone and 
built walls; then plowed slowly through heath 
and smaller stones; let it lie and rot; then plowed 
again; then planted potatoes; then, oats; then, 
wheat; then, clover.” Labor, and more labor, 
toil, and faith in the moor. And here is a re- 
claimed farm. We shake again with Henenghany, 
and go on with his blessing and a handful of 
clover. (It would be heather in Scotland.) 

Mrs. Galpin and I took up our auto journey with 
Kelly, to the Athenry Agricultural School; to the 
Mount Belleu School of a Franciscan Brother- 
hood, where we had tea with the Brother Jarlat 
Edwards, in charge; through the Abbert Reset- 
tlement of 400 farms, in charge of Mr. Garvey, 
at whose little cottage we took more tea, made 
over the peat fire as we sat and looked on. 

Mr. Kelly drove us a full day through the con- 
gested districts of Connemara. When Kelly said, 
“You will wonder how people can possibly live 
here,” we saw and felt what he meant, for agri- 
culture looked like a tragic farce among these 
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rocks and bogs. The little black cow, the don- 
key, the sow and native sheep pick their way and 
nibble here and nibble there. The poverty of 
Connemara is comparable only with that of parts 
of Italy. Women and girls, barefooted, are laden 
with burdens. The big crop is children. The very 
old men and women are tough as their hard little 
donkeys and ponies. The people are in time 
destined to be coaxed to the east, when their psy- 
chology of long habituation to this landscape and 
mode of living surrenders to a complete freedom 
of thought. 

One meets both fiery optimists and flaming 
pessimists in Ireland. “Irish affairs will mend.” 
“Trish affairs will follow the fate of Irish char- 
acter.” Take your choice, but still hold hope some 
way, for a wonderful land and a wonderful peo- 
ple. This completes my trip to Europe, and so 
ends the story of my drift into rural sociology. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
SIR HORACE PLUNKETT 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
January 17, 1923 
My pear Dr. GaLpin: 

After the interview you were good enough to 
give me yesterday, I promised, the moment I 
could get free from pressing work in this office, 
to dictate a brief statement of what I conceive to 
be the right attitude towards the Rural Problem 
for those who would treat it in its entirety. 

The chief thing I would say is this: -Whether 
agriculture is being considered as an industry to 
be improved by the application of modern sci- 
ence, as a business to be handled in accordance 
with modern business principles, or as a life to 
be brought, socially and intellectually, into line 
with modern progress, three separate aims should 
always be kept in view. When three things are 
necessary it is superfluous to discuss their relative 
importance; but I am inclined to think that, in 
the interest of the workers along these three lines, 
business improvement is the thing most impor- 
tant at the moment to emphasize. 
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Speaking in terms of the Irish formula: Better 
Farming—Better Business—Better Living, I advo- 
cate making sure at the outset that Better Busi- 
ness is established. I think we are in full agree- 
ment that the essential thing in Better Business 
is better organization of farmers and that this in- 
volves organization upon genuinely cooperative 
lines. It is no longer necessary to define the dis- 
tinctive features of cooperation—they are well un- 
derstood. But in, I should say, a considerable 
majority of the so-called cooperative undertakings 
in this country, either the constitution does not 
provide for thorough cooperation, or if it does, 
those concerned are unaware of the fact. Yet, in 
all the progressive rural communities on the 
Continent of Europe, it has been demonstrated 
that the cooperative plan is essential to perma- 
nent success. 

Here, however, the point I want to make is 
this: A community cooperatively organized is far 
more responsive than would be the individuals 
composing it, if otherwise organized, to the gov- 
ernmental facilities for teaching and aiding Bet- 
ter Farming. It is equally certain—and this par- 
ticularly concerns the splendid work which you 
are doing—that when people have learned to 
come and work together, irrespective of all so- 
cial, religious, political and racial differences, in 
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the business of their lives, and have found it mu- 
tually beneficial to do so, they give to the social 
worker a far better chance of interesting them in 
social and intellectual movements than if it is 
attempted to plant these movements in soil not 
prepared by a fertilizing cooperation. It is extraor- 
dinary how the cooperative spirit grows out of co- 
operative business. I am convinced that once the 
three-fold formula is adopted it will be found 
that it is advisable to begin with Better Business 
as a preparation both for Better Farming and 
Better Living. 

All of this is mere platitude to you, and if I 
were only writing for you I should be preaching 
to the converted—pushing an open door. It may, 
however, be useful to you to be able to show that 
at least one sympathetic observer of the rural 
progress you are working for, sees eye to eye with 
you. 

Believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
HoracE PLUNKETT 


Tue BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
BATTLE Creek, MicuicAn 
27th Jan. 1923 
My pear Dr. Gatpin: 
I have had to extend my rest here till 29th 
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when I go to Madison. I have had to cut out my 
visit to Minnesota and Jowa but have learned 
a good deal here from Prof. Friday about Michi- 
gan and from Dr. Eugene Davenport about II- 
linois. I am glad to be able to tell you that both 
these men are deeply interested in the sociolog- 
ical aspect of the rural problem. Indeed, every 
serious thinker upon it I meet seems to be com- 
ing round to the necessity of treating it on its 
three sides. Your side they admit to be the most 
neglected and, unhappily the most difficult. 
Believe me, with all good wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
Horace PLUNKETT 
128 East 36th Street, New York 
is my best address till I sail on Feb. 10. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
February 8, 1923 
Sin Horace PLUNKETT 
‘THE PLunKETT House 
Dus.in, [IRELAND 
My bear Sir Horace: 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank you for 
your photograph. I shall prize this, you may be 
sure, more than I can tell you. Your sound words 
and patient experience have encouraged me in 
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many an unfruitful moment, and now this picture 
of yourself will reinforce all that I have known 
about you. 

May I express my sympathy in your recent mis- 
fortune? I am sure all Americans were shocked to 
learn that your home was not immune from de- 
stroying hands. May peace soon come to Ireland, 
as indeed we, in these troublous times, look and 
pray for peace in all Europe. 

Very truly yours, 


C. J. Garin 
Economist in Charge 
Farm Population and Rural Life 


P. S. The Century Company has notified me that 
they sent you a copy of my book addressed 
to Dublin. If you do not find it, I shall be 
glad to have another sent. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

Sir Horace PLUNKETT 

128 E. 36TH STREET 

New York Ciry 
You Have Cueerep Us. May Your Own 
Heart Soon LIGHTEN. 
C. J. Gapin 
Telegram Feb. g, 1923 (Personal) 
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Tue Horace PLuNKETT FOUNDATION 
435-437 ApBey House, WESTMINSTER 
Lonpon, S. W. 1 

11th January, 1925 
Dear Dr. GALPINn: 

I was much touched by receiving from you a 
few days ago two of your works, Rural Life and 
Rural Social Problems. I was glad that you re- 
membered our too short interview when I was in 
Washington some two years ago. Naturally the 
books interested me much and I shall often refer 
to them if I am spared to continue my life work, 
which is essentially the same as yours although my 
sphere of action is small indeed compared with 
yours. 

The interest of your books to me lies chiefly in 
their complete. independence of thought. You fol- 
low no line but your own; and your intimate knowl- 
edge of the rural life of the United States will be 
a guarantee to students of the rural social problem 
that you will guide them in their researches to the 
vital truths. I see that you have been kind enough 
to look over my outsider’s view. If what I wrote in 
my ignorance had any suggestive value to you 
when you were helping other inquirers, it will be 
reward enough for the pains I took to interest the 
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general reader—mostly a city dweller—in the neg- 
lected countryside. 

Shortly after my conference with you my Irish 
home was destroyed by the Irish Republicans. I 
lost all my documents, correspondence (including 
many letters from and copies of letters to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt upon the subject of your two 
books) and a good agricultural library. What was 
worse I lost a house where people interested in Ire- 
land and her rural life problem from all over the 
world used to meet. I am now living near London 
and am working with a Foundation to which I 
have handed over a considerable part of my estate 
and the movement which I have no longer the 
strength to lead. I think you may hear from my 
Trustees from time to time as they are doing good 
work in your field of social endeavour, though in 
another area. 

I am just leaving for South Africa primarily for 
health, but also with an eye to spreading the gos- 
pel of rural wellbeing I share with you. 

With renewed thanks and all good wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Horace PLUNKETT 
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Wasuincton, D.C. 
December 2, 1926 
Str Horace PLunxettT 
THe Horace PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 
10 Doucuty STREET 
Lonvon, W, C. 1, ENGLAND 
Dear Sir Horace: 

I am back at my desk after a long absence in 
Europe. As I look ahead of me on the wall I see 
your portrait under that of Theodore Roosevelt’s; 
and thereupon I recall Mr. Roosevelt’s acknowl- 
edgement to the late Lord Bryce of the debt “we 
Americans owe to Ireland,” in stirring our people 
to “action” in behalf of “the men and women who 
feed the nation.” 

My visit to Ireland, with your kind introduction 
to the people there whom I desired to meet, was in 
reality a climax in many ways to my whole trip. I 
have not thought out into statement what light 
the condition of rural Ireland throws upon the 
rural problem; but I have a profound sense of 
value in the observations I was able to make. 

Please let me thank you again for your pains in 
smoothing the path of my little party in Ireland. 
We all appreciated talking with your comrades in 
struggle for better things in rural Ireland. 

I am giving myself the pleasure of sending to 
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the Cooperative Reference Library a few books 
and bulletins which I promised your very interest- 
ing librarian this summer. 

With best wishes for the coming Christmas 
season, [am 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. GaLpin 
Economist in Charge 
Farm Population and Rural Life 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
December 2, 1926 
‘THE LIBRARIAN OF 
THE CoopERATIvE REFERENCE LIBRARY OF THE 
Horace PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 
10 Doucuty STREET 
Lonpon, W. C. 1, ENGLAND 
Dear Mapam: 

This is to say that I have remembered the prom- 
ise made this summer to send you on my return 
home certain books and pamphlets. 

I am today asking my publishers to send you 
the books; and our Division is sending you our 
publications up-to-date. 

Please say to Mr. Walter that I and my party 
were most handsomely treated in Ireland both at 
the Plunkett House, and at the Department of Ag- 
ticulture; and further that Mrs. Galpin and I fell 
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in love with Ireland with some determination to 
lend every support to the restoration of its agri- 
culture and county life. 

I hope Sir Horace has recovered his accustomed 
strength. 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. GaLpin 
Economist in Charge 
Farm Population and Rural Life 


Tue Horace Prunxetr FounpaTion 
10 Doucuty STREET 
Lonpon, W. C. 1 
December 14, 1926 
Dear Dr. GaLPIn: 

On behalf of the Horace Plunkett Foundation 
and the cooperative Reference Library I have to 
acknowledge with best thanks receipt of six Cen- 
tury Rural Life Books: 

Rural Life—C. J. Galpin 

Rural Social Problems—C. J. Galpin 

The Suburban Trend—H. P. Douglas 

The Woman on the Farm—Mary M. Atkeson 

The Farmer's Church—W. H. Wilson 
all of which are a most welcome addition to the 
library. Of course I already had a copy of your 
Rural Life, but a duplicate of an authoritative 
work like this is by no means superfluous. 
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I wish to express my appreciation of both your 
courtesy towards us, and also your memory in re- 
gard to my request for books. 

Recently, too, I received from Mr. Stacy of the 
Iowa State College, a bundle of literature, pam- 
phlets, bulletins, etc., about the Rural Life Move- 
ment in that State. 

With best regards and all good wishes for Christ- 
mas and the New Year, 

Yours faithfully 
FLORENCE Marks 


Tue Horace PiLunxetr Founpation 
10 Doucuty STREET 
Lonpon, W. C. 1 
January 10th, 1927 
Dear Dr. Gatpin: 

I have to acknowledge with best thanks on be- 
half of the Horace Plunkett Foundation and this 
Library receipt of three lots of publications relat- 
ing to Rural Life and its Problems, which I pre- 
sume have been forwarded at your instance. 

Some of these bulletins etc. I already have here, 
but only comparatively few; in any case it is far 
better to have them all bound together as are 
these. 
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You may probably have written to Sir Horace 
about the sending of these, but he has not been 
into the Library recently, so I am acknowledging 
receipt now. 

With best wishes for 1927, 

lam 
Yours faithfully 
FLORENCE Marks 
P. S. So glad you and Mrs. Galpin liked Ireland! 
Thanks for yours of Dec. 2. 


THE Horace PLunxetr FounpaTION 
10 Doucuty STREET 
Lonpon, W. C. 1 
20th January, 1927 
My pear Dr. Gapin: 

I hope you will be charitable enough to forgive 
me for the shocking delay in thanking you for your 
generous gifts to my little Foundation. I] wrote you 
a long letter when the first consignment came and 
have just found it in a drawer where I put it aside, 
wishing to reconsider some passages before mail- 
ing it. If I have any excuse, it must be the up- 
setting of all my plans by my doctor who on exam- 
ining my defective lung refused to sanction my 
going to your country in the winter, the only time 
my work permits me to leave these islands. 
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My thanks though belated are wholly sincere. 
It will be extremely interesting to watch the re- 
action to your and Dr. Butterfield’s attempt to 
make the leaders of rural communities grasp the 
comprehensive philosophy of rural life you have 
elaborated for them. I presume your hope is that 
you will provoke discussion first among what we 
may call the rural intelligentsia—the clergy, school 
teachers, the lawyer, physicians and the better ed- 
ucated farmers and their wives—and gradually in- 
terest the entire community. It is most assuredly a 
great undertaking; and, if you succeed there can 
be no limit to the benefits you will confer upon the 
rural communities of the English speaking world. 
In a smaller way and in a much smaller country 
I have worked along similar lines for the greater 
part of my life. I cannot better express my goodwill 
to you as a fellow-worker than by hoping that your 
success may be as great as my failure. 

The rustic mind moves slowly; but, as I said in 
a little book I wrote in your country—which, I re- 
call, you did me the honor to read—his is a sounder 
intelligence in many fundamental ways than the 
urban dweller’s. I do not regret that I worked for 
tural progress, and I am exceedingly glad that you 
have discovered, and are supplying, such a large 
demand in rural communities for discussion of 
their problems. 
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With renewed thanks for your gifts to our Li- 
brary, Tam 
Sincerely yours 
Horacr PLUNKETT 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
Sept. 17, 1928 
Dr. C. J. Gatpin 
U. S. Derr. or AcricuLTuRE 
- Bureau OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Gatpin: 

It is most kind of you to send me your latest 
work on the subject of such interest to us both. 
The book has not yet arrived but no doubt will 
in a few days. 

A Mr. Bruce Ashby, grandson of the famous 
Henry Wallace of Des Moines, called upon me 
here a week or two ago and visited me at my home. 
He knew you and your work, in which he was 
much interested. 

The fact that both in the presidential campaign 
and in the forthcoming general election in this 
country, which will probably take place next year, 
as there are some millions of new voters (young 
women) to be registered, agriculture is an issue, 
second to prohibition with you and to unemploy- 
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ment with us, may arouse a fresh interest in the 
tural problem. I hope so, for both our sakes. 
Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
5. Horace PLUNKETT 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
October 16, 1928 
Sir Horace PLUNKETT 
10 Doucuty STREET 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 
Dear Sir Horace: 

My Division on Farm Population and Rural 
Life, U. S. Department of Agriculture, gets out a 
quarterly mimeograph for the benefit of our co- 
workers on the social problems of farmers and for 
university teachers of rural sociology in the United 
States. The next issue will come out December 1. 

I am sure we would all appreciate very much a 
paragraph from you on any new elements in the 
social situations of the farmers in Great Britain or 
Ireland or both for this issue. 

With many sweet remembrances, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. GaLpIn 
Economist in Charge 
Farm Population and Rural Life 
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Tue Horace PLunxetr FOUNDATION 
10 Doucuty STREET 
Lonpon, W. C. 1 
4th December 1928 
Dear Dr. Gapin: 

I recollect getting a letter from you quite re- 
cently which I have accidentally mislaid and after 
a most exhaustive search have failed to find. I rec- 
ollect that you paid me the high compliment of 
asking me to write a paragraph for one of your 
publications and while I might guess at its general 
character I must not write it without knowing pre- 
cisely your purpose and having some idea of the 
context. If it is not too late will you kindly send me 
a copy of the lost letter or repeat your wishes. 

I am engaged on what was to have been a pam- 
phlet but has grown into a little book on the agri- 
cultural situation in England. The general eco- 
nomic position of the country is causing anxiety 
and J am seizing the opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to the grave error of leaving the rural com- 
munity out of consideration in all big economic 
discussions. Like yourself I am more interested in 
the social aspects of the rural problem but my dis- 
tinctive line has always been to treat the prob- 
lem on the lines indicated by the formula I gave 
to President Roosevelt—Better Farming, Better 
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Business, Better Living, and I shall keep on 
preaching that doctrine until I cease to trouble 
this world. 
Believe me, 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
Horace PLUNKETT 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
December 14, 1928 
Dear Sir Horace: 

I am sending you under separate cover a few 
recent copies of our informal quarterly Farm 
POPULATION AND Rurav Lire Activities, which 
goes out to our collaborators in research studies, 
for the purpose of calling their attention to rural 
life movements, books, enterprises and the like. 

I hope to broaden the horizon of American ru- 
ral sociologists by pointing out occasionally some 
European conditions. It was with this thought in 
mind that I took the liberty of asking you for a 
“paragraph” on some phase of British rural life 
which it would not embarrass you briefly to de- 
scribe or discuss,—the exact phase being one of 
your own choice. I can use this in our March 1 
number. 

Your letter of December 4 gave me much pleas- 
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ure in anticipation of reading some day your “‘pam- 
phlet grown into a little book.” 

On “Thanksgiving Day” I broadcasted a talk 
which went through 22 broadcasting stations, vir- 
tually all over the Southern States and Western 
States. I am enclosing herewith a copy. You will 
see the emphasis we are putting upon wise spend- 
ing of income after the good income is produced. 

With best greetings of the season, 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. GALPIN 
Economist in Charge 
Farm Population and Rural Life 


Tue.Crest House 
St. Georce’s Hitt 
WEYBRIDGE 
Dec. 28, 1928 
Dear Dr. GaLpin: 

I am in bed here with a rather painful pleurisy 
—kept very strictly especially as to writing which 
I am only doing on the sly! I have never had more 
work I want to do; and I am in my 7sth year. But 
I must thank you for your Thanksgiving talk—the 
best of all the writings I have seen of yours. As 
I told you I am engaged on a little book on our 
subject—my last big public effort. How I wish the 
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English government helped us with such facilities 
as you are using so well! 

I must just add that I will try to do the tiny job 
you ask of me if only to show my appreciation of 
the work of those fine young people you and your 
colleges have assembled in the economic and so- 
ciological branch of the most widely useful state 
department in the world. 

With my warmest wishes for the coming year, 
Iam 

Very cordially yours, 
S. Horace PLUNKETT 
I have not heard of Dr. Butterfield for an age. I 
trust he is still active and well. 


Tue Crest House 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
21 February, 1929 
Dear Dr. GALPIN: 

I think I wrote to you last at the end of the year 
and promised to write you something long before 
this. Unfortunately, the illness from which I was 
suffering lasted until a few days ago and I am now 
struggling with hopeless arrears of work. I am try- 
ing to produce a book I have long had in mind 
upon the agricultural situation in England from 
an entirely new point of view; namely, that of the 
vast majority of the English people who know 
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nothing and care less about agriculture. I am go- 
ing to try and show them that they need not know 
much but ought to care a great deal. I shall send 
you the effort as soon as it appears. It cannot be 
long delayed because unless it played a part in the 
coming General Election it would miss its tide. 

It is strange how the American side of me comes 
out in everything I write. Indeed I might describe 
my point of view—viewpoint, I believe you prefer 
—as being Irish-American and yet, curiously, not 
by any means anti-British. 

I hope you will continue to send me your rural 
social publications which I read with immense in- 
terest—all the more so owing to the extraordinarily 
different conditions to which our common prin- 
ciples have to be applied. 

With all good wishes, 

Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Horace PLUNKETT 


February 17, 1931 
Sir Horace PLUNKETT 
THE Crest House 
WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Dear Sir Horace: 
I am sending you today by mail Volume I of a 
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SYSTEMATIC SOURCE Book IN Rurat Socioocy. 
The two other volumes are still in the press. 
This work has been a large undertaking and a 
labor of love on the part of the editors. I have not 
forgotten your remarkable part in our country life 
movement. Please accept this dedication as a 
small recognition of the esteem in which you are 
held in America. 
I had the pleasure of visiting with Mr. George 
Russell again last week at Cornell University. 
Very truly yours, 
C. J. Gatprn 
Economist in Charge 
Farm Population and Rural Life 


Tue Crest House 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
28th February, 1931 
My pear Dr. GaLpin: 

It is a genuine grief to me that my health has 
taken a turn which prevents—or makes my doctor 
forbid—a trip across the Atlantic just now. Your 
letter of 17th inst. has this moment been forwarded 
to London, which is within my restricted radius, 
and has given me pleasure you can hardly imagine. 
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The Roosevelt of your vast continent and his 
humble follower in my small island may claim to 
have been among the early prophets who foresaw 
the vital importance of the sociological factor in 
the threefold rural problem of the countries which 
subordinated the basic to the subsidiary industries. 
When you first devoted your life to this factor I 
was not to know. I have even forgotten the date 
of my first interview with you when we found that 
we were engaged in the same work. I can only at- 
tribute to your kindly fellow-feeling your belief 
that I played more than an insignificant part in 
supporting the threefold aspect of the rural prob- 
lem, with Better Farming and Better Business as 
the means to the end of Better Living. 

I must not waste your time over faulty mem- 
ories; but I cannot help congratulating you upon 
having won a position from which you can see to 
it that your main contention is no longer neg- 
lected. The urbanisation of the country will pro- 
ceed, perhaps at an accelerating rate of progress. 
Your problem is how to insure that the social life 
of the food producers shall take all that the cities 
have to give and, at the same time preserve the 
quality which must ever differentiate it from urban 
life. Perhaps, when the volumes you are good 
enough to send me arrive, I may write again. 
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With every wish for the realisation of your aims, 
Iam 
Very sincerely yours, 
Horace PLUNKETT 


(Nore: I met Sir Horace first in 1912 at the University of 
Wisconsin during a visit of Sir Horace when Dean Russell called 
a conference of persons in the college to meet and hear him. 
C. J. G.) 


Sm Horace PLUNKETT 
BY 
C, J. Galpin 


The recent death of Sir Horace Plunkett 
(March 26, 1932) reminds many Americans of 
the important place which he occupied in the 
American Country Life Movement. He had in his 
early 20’s and 30’s been a health seeker in the far 
west of the United States. Here he had come to 
know Theodore Roosevelt. After returning to Ire- 
land and achieving some success in his campaign. 
to place Irish agriculture upon a firm footing, he 
renewed his acquaintance with Mr. Roosevelt, 
when President, and inspired President Roosevelt 
with the idea of awakening the nation to the need 
of a new agriculture and a new rural life. The 
formula which President Roosevelt used in his 
famous letters on the appointment of his Country 
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Life Commission, namely: Better Farming, Bet- 
ter Business, and Better Living, was Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s own formula handed over bodily to 
President Roosevelt for his use, and undoubtedly 
this formula created a concept in the American 
mind which has endured from 1908 to 1932. Sir 
Horace Plunkett has for 30 years been saying that 
these three separate ideas should be brought to- 
gether in an indissoluble union and this union it 
may be contended was the invention and the 
influence which Sir Horace contributed to the 
American Country Life Commission. 

It will be remembered that Sir Horace was not 
only an agricultural publicist but an Irish states- 
man and a constant friend of England. He paid 
the penalty for this fair friendship by being called 
a traitor to Ireland and having his country home, 
containing the accumulation of treasures of years, 
burned to the ground obliterating the place where 
Plunkett had enjoyed giving hospitality to his 
American friends. A practical ostracism drove 
Sir Horace to England for his later residence, 
from which point he made frequent journeys to 
America. American visitors on agricultural mis- 
sions to Europe never failed to receive the courtesy 
of great attention from Sir Horace either at Plunk- 
ett House in Dublin or at the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation, No. 10 Doughty Street, London. Not 
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only had Sir Horace won his knighthood on his 
own merits, but he had laid by himself a consider- 
able fortune which he dedicated to the study and 
development of rural life in Ireland, England, 
America, and throughout Europe. 

In spite of the handicap of a persistent illness, 
Sir Horace Plunkett was a tireless worker, writer, 
traveler, and sympathizer with people in all parts 
of the world who through the medium of agri- 
cultural co-operation were attempting to lift agri- 
culture toa high level and an enjoyment of modern 
civilization. No person in America or in Europe 
has appreciated more deeply the function of the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Life in the 
United States Department of Agriculture than Sir 
Horace Plunkett. His words of stimulation both 
by letter and by voice have been a constant re- 
minder of the part which he played in bringing 
to pass a unit in the Department of Agriculture 
which should devote itself to the human side of 
farming. 

When Sir Horace Plunkett was in the Bureau 
the last time, February, 1923, he, at that time, 
autographed a portrait of himself with the follow- 
ing words: 


“To Dr. C. J. Galpin, from his fellow-worker 
in a neglected field, Horace Plunkett.” 
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